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DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


b hy twenty-fourth annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents of the State Educational As- 
sociation convened in the Sunday-school 
Room of the First United Presbyterian 
Church at Pittsburgh, Tuesday, December 
30, at 9:30 a.m. The meeting was called to 
order by President J. J. Palmer, of Oil City. 
Supt. David A. Harman, of Hazleton, was 
Secretary. A scripture lesson was read by 
Supt. R. T. Adams of Warren, followed by 
prayer by the President. After calling Supt. 
Joseph Howerth, of Shamokin, to the chair, 
President Palmer made the following able 
address on the subject, Measuring Results 
in Education.” 


MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Every age or epoch in the history of the 
world or in man’s development has had its 
ideal. Sometimes succeeding generations only 
have been able to give a true estimate of the 
ideal which a people has been striving to attain. 
But in each age the active generation has at- 
tempted to prepare the next generation to fit 
the world of its own making and has called 
this education. 

The ideal of the present age seems to place 
the emphasis of achievement on the production 
of quantity. The estimate which school people 
place on quantity may be observed in such 
questions as “ How many teachers or pupils 
in your school system?” “ What is the popu- 
lation of your town?” “What per cent. of 
your pupils are retarded or deficient?” We 
used to ask about the tardy marks, whispering 
and misspelled words. We have shifted the 
inquiry about quantity from one topic to 
another. 

Even the thought about this meeting indi- 
cates our inquiry for quantity. Superinten- 
ye gee are asking each other “ What percentage 

f your teachers are enrolled for this meet- 
ing? How many of them are present to gain 
benefit from the excellent program to be car- 
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ried out is not always the question uppermost. 
Our inquiry is too often about quantity, not 
quality. This meeting will probably go down 
in history as the greatest, if its enrollment is 
the largest, and each succeeding enrollment 
committee strives to make the enrollment 
higher than the one before it. These things 
are all very well in themselves, but they indi- 
cate that our attitude of mind is satisfied by 
the measurement of quantity. 

Nor is education alone in this phase of think- 
ing. The world’s thought at large dwells on 
the subject of quantity. We are interested in 
the strength of the navies and standing armies 
of the great nations, in their manufactures, ex- 
ports, imports and population. Any evidence 
that the increase of population is striking a 
moderate pace fills us with alarm. Above all 
things we dread race suicide, which means to 
us a lesser number of individuals, rather than 
a higher type of character or of personality. 

There is another phase of world-wide devel- 
opment of great significance because of its in- 
fluence upon education. We are alarmed by 
the high cost of living, which is understood to 
be a restricted if not a shortened supply of 
provisions. Almost everybody except the mil- 
lionaires are complaining of the high cost of 
butter, meat and eggs, and of the many neces- 
saries of life as well as its luxuries. 

But have you stopped to think that there is 
an abundance of manufacturers? There is no 
shortage of shoes, or of clothing, or of pots, 
pans, kettles, automobiles, or of the many 
other things with which we must be more or 
less well supplied. The merchants’ shelves are 
filled with heavy stocks of manufactured ar- 
ticles. On account of this condition we deduce 
the conclusion that the world is putting the 
greater part of its energy into manufacturing 
and that there is an abundance of the things 
which man’s skill and ingenuity have made 
for our comfort and convenience. In the fierce 
struggle to produce more in the factories in- 
dustrial managers are profoundly interested 
in any scheme by which more things—coats, 
shoes, machines, or what not—may be made. 
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The more finished articles an industrial estab- 
lishment can turn out in the shortest possible 
time, the greater its efficiency. 

We are not in any way criticizing this atti- 
tude of mind of the industrial world, but 
simply calling your attention to the fact that 
the whole emphasis of the thought of industri- 
alism is not to develop the personality or char- 
acter of its employes by reducing the hours 
of the laborer or the mechanic, that he may 
have more time for self and family, nor to 
give him higher wages that he may live more 
comfortably, but rather to increase the produc- 
tion of articles of a marketable standard, the 
unloading of which on a willing public will 
bring to the pockets of the stockholders greater 
dividends and to the managers higher salaries 
and greater renown. Again we are not criti- 
cising this kind of efficiency, nor its sordid 
aims. We wish only to call your attention to 
the fact that efficiency in the industrial world 
means quantity produced. 

The ever-widening maw of the industrial 
world reaches out to the public schools and 
clutches within its relentless grasp all that 
come within its influence. A very small num- 
ber of these human beings are to be rated for 
their high type of personality, but practically 
all of them are to be made over as quickly 
as may be, or to be used without making over 
if possible, into machines, or as useful ad- 
juncts to machines already in the plant—the 
whole system of both wood and metal and 
human machinery to be employed to its utmost 
capacity in increasing production. 

The industrial world urges upon the schools 
the importance of making its pupils industri- 
ally efficient, and since we are all more or less 
industrially mad in this day and generation, 
the schools hasten to comply as well as they 
can with the requirements set for them by a 
system in many respects out of harmony with 
the aim and purpose of public education. 
These influences and perhaps many more have 
forced upon the schools the necessity of show- 
ing themselves efficient, at least by certain pop- 
ular standards of measurement which are just 
now more or less popular. 

The aim of the industrial world for greater 
production is too often the aim of the schools 
as well. The Superintendent or educator who 
today is able to promulgate a theory for school- 
ing in a mechanical way two pupils where one 
was schooled before is supposed to be a bene- 
factor. At least this condition of popularity 
exists for a certain time, during which he is in 
demand on the lecture platform, and especially 
before clubs and other organizations which 
are so deeply and vitally interested in improv- 
ing the schools. 

All these may be very well, and I am in- 
clined to be the last one to scoff at any attempt 
to improve the process of education or any- 
thing else, for that matter, that contributes 
something of good to the community. But 
Superintendents especially must in many cases 
be the balance wheel or pendulum, or whatever 
else you may call that thing which in an edu- 
cational system keeps the mechanism running 
at an even steady rate so that the educational 
works keep time with the real development of 
childhood and youth. Without being too con- 
servative to accept or make necessary improve- 
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ments, and yet too well balanced to be swept 
away from sound educational practice by every 
passing popular notion, the Superintendent 
must keep his school system efficient, not in 
the production of mechanically made units, but 
in rightly developed personalities with varia- 
tions as widely different as nature intended 
them to be. 

If our living as a nation is to become more 
wholesome we must change the drift of the 
workers from the factory to the farm. The 
problem of the farmer is not one of the manu- 
facturer. The whole nature of his work is con- 
siderably different from that of the manufac- 
turer. True, he also aims at a greater pro- 
duction, but by a far different process. He 
must know the conditions which will cause his 
production to increase by a natural process of 
growth, rather than an artificial process of 
manufacture. He must select the seed and 
adapt it to the soil, choose the fertilizer, de- 
termine how and when to cultivate, select the 
best time to harvest, sort his product into 
marketable classes, and sell so as best to meet 
the world’s needs for food and clothing. Many 
of these elements of the farmer’s success are 
analagous to the work of the true teacher or 
educator. 

Some one has asked the question, “ Why is 
it not possible for the teacher to attain in her 
work the hundred per cent. efficiency which 
the glove maker in the factory is able to 
reach?” Perhaps you know the answer,—that 
the glove maker is able to select her kids, and 
alas, the teacher is not. This leads us to that 
new-found science, eugenics, which is likely 
to make some attempts along the line of se- 
lection naturally, by law or otherwise, toward 
the, selection of the raw material or human 
seed corn upon which the teacher and educator 
must work. 

No man believes more firmly than I do in 
improving ways of teaching. I am afraid to 
call them methods of teaching, for fear I may 
be misunderstood or raise serious questions of 
difference in this harmonious gathering. I 
am aware that many of our ways of instruc- 
tion have been clumsy, and unreasonable and 
yet as long as the schools are expected to 
develop “all the children of all the people” 
there must be considerable variation in both 
processes and results. If we are going to be 
more efficient in education we must classify 
pupils and put them in different types of 
schools suited to their best development. This 
is another way of saying that there should be 
some variations of study for different types 
of minds, or some adaptation of conditions for 
fostering and inducing mental growth in vary- 
ing mental capacities. We must know when to 
cultivate, so as to hasten or encourage growth 
at the right time. We must sort our product 
so as to understand its particular usefulness 
in the markets of the world; hence vocational 
education and guidance. 

By this brief discussion you will perhaps 
agree with me that it is not so much the busi- 
ness of the schools to turn out an increased 
number of typical machine-made personalities 
as to so adapt education to the individual as we 
find him as to make the most of his natural as 
well as acquired characteristics. After all, this 
is vastly different from the ideal of the manu- 
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facturer. We must not allow ourselves and the 
pupils and teachers to be enlisted in an educa- 
tional struggle for efficiency in mechanically- 
made products. 

There is no question that some measurement 
of the results of teaching or education is easily 
possible. The mind is not exactly a machine, 
but it sometimes works in mechanical ways. 
It is possible to add mechanically with the 
mind columns of figures, but most up-to-date 
industrial establishments use the Burroughs 
machine instead. It is possible to reduce the 
workings of the mind in many other respects 
to mechanical processes, for which other ma- 
chines are or will be invented. But there are 
other activities of the mind for which no 
mechanical substitute has been contrived, nor 
is it probable that any mechanism will ever 
take the place of some of the mind’s opera- 
tions. Of course, in the place of music, which 
ought to be a splendid form of expression of 
some musically-developed soul, we have 
“canned music,” which for those who mistake 
harmony of sound for musical expression prob- 
ably does quite as well. The talking machine 
babbles out its mechanical sentences and in a 
measure seems to satisfy many who mistake 
its jargon for the influence of that personality 
which originated the record. But, after all, 
these clever mechanical appliances are poor sub- 
stitutes for the spirit that breathes into our 
lives, because it is human and like our own, 
something of feeling and pleasure that no 
machine can ever satisfy. 

My paper, already too long, suggests that the 
first and commonest method of testing the re- 
sults of educational effort will aim to measure 
quantity of information, and this is a very com- 
monly accepted measure. Many examinations 
estimate the value of teaching by measuring 
the quantity of information which the pupil’s 
memory is able to unload in a given time. We 
all agree that this is only a partial measure of 
successful teaching. 

A second form of measuring results in edu- 
cation tests only the measure of the speed and 
accuracy with which the mind works in mech- 
anical processes. This type of mental effort is 
necessary, but the measurement of such edu- 
cational results reveals the value of but one 
phase of education. 

If education is mind growth, the true meas- 
urement of education will measure mental 
growth from one stage of development to 
another. But the measurement of growth de- 
mands a standard by which the measure may 
be taken and also methods of measurement 
which can be applied to the material to be 
handled. Perhaps the nearest we have to come 
to a standard is to determine approximately 
what development the normal child reaches at 
different stages of his growth—these stages to 
be ages or some other marks of divisions of 
development. The methods of measurement 
are yet to be well worked out, and will prob- 
ably be more or less mechanical thought units. 

There will probably always be a certain de- 
velopment of mind which it will be impossible 
to measure by any mechanical or material 
thought units. Perhaps as educators we should 
remember 

First, that the dominant idea of. the world 
in any age may not be in harmony with the 





greatest ideal of the race, and that education 
should be directed to the greater ideal. 

Second, that the ideal of the present seems 
to be borrowed from the industrial world 
which measures efficiency by the production of 
quantity. 

Third, that the ideal of the school should be 
the development of the best natural traits of 
the individual, and the suppression of the un- 
desirable traits of human nature, and the train- 
ing of the power of both the mind and body 
to perform the world’s work. 

Fourth, that the process of scientific educa- 
tion much more nearly approximates the work 
of the scientific farmer than that of the manu- 
facturer. 

Fifth, that while there are mechanical proc- 
esses of the mind of which mechanical meas- 
urements may be made, the more important 
acts or development of mind and education 
are not easily measured by any quantitative 
tests known to education at the present day. 

Supt. F. S. Jackson, of Punxsutawney, 
read the following paper on the subject, 
“ What is the Basis of Efficiency in Elemen- 
tary Education?” 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF EFFICIENCY IN 
EDUCATION ? 


The watch-word of the business and pro- 
fessional world at the present moment is effi- 
ciency. The stress and strain of the business 
methods of today call for an ever greater capa- 
bility for work on the part of those who are 
to face the tasks of the future. The tendency 
everywhere is to tighten the reins by which 
business is directed, to quicken the pace at 
which it moves, and at the same time to in- 
crease the load. In this movement toward an 
increased output of man’s labor in the many 
fields of his activities the public schools are 
rightly expected to take their place in the van 
of progress. 

Dr. Frank McMurry, in his report to the 
Committee on School Inquiry of the city of 
New York, bases the efficiency of a school or 
school system upon three things: 1. The qual- 
ity of class-room instruction. 2. The con- 
tent and character of the course of study. 3. 
Supervision. The first two of these three fac- 
tors would apply equally well to graded and 
ungraded schools. 

Dr. McMurry measures the efficiency of these 
three elements in successful school-room work 
by four standards of accomplishment which he 
applies to each and which he recommends as 
criteria for further advancement. These stand- 
ards require that class-room instruction, course 
of study and supervision shall develop in the 
pupil worthy motives; train the pupil to de- 
termine relative values; train the pupil to or- 
ganize his knowledge, that is, to reason; and 
that they shall develop the power of initiative. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. Snedden, Dr. Dewey 
and Dr. Strayer have made valuable ‘contribu- 
tions and suggestions along the same line. 
While these reports and opinions differ in 
many ways they are much alike in one respect 
—each emphasizes the individual child and his 
sovereignty as the basis of all true educational 
procedure. 

It is a time of great unrest and questioning 
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in regard to educational ways and means. 
Changes in the curriculum involve courses in 
sewing, millinery, cooking, home-making, mech- 
anical training of many kinds, architecture, 
art, free and mechanical drawing, etc. This 
is the result of an effort to make it possible for 
each child to receive training along the line of 
his native capabilities thus making the most of 
his powers for himself and for the state. Not 
only does such a curriculum provide for spe- 
cial training but it is of even greater value in 
assisting the child to discover those inherent 
tastes and abilities the development of which 
will make him happy in his work. 

Medical inspection, school nurses, calisthen- 
ics, a greater and more varied use of play, 
school athletics, greater attention to hygienic 
living, the inculcation of personal responsibil- 
ity for the preservation of bodily health, all 
these agencies make more efficient the work of 
the individual child and are one in the present 
movement to individualize our treatment of 
pupils. 

Now, may it not be that, while we are well 
aware that efficiency is the result of individual 
motives, judgment, reasoning, power, and in- 
iative, we often forget that the development of 
these powers in the highest degree must 
always depend upon individual treatment of 
the pupil? That we recognize the various 
phases of this problem is shown by the many 
attempts to so organize the grading and pro- 
motion of pupils that the individual growth 
of each may be met by the subject-matter pre- 
sented. Yearly, half-yearly, and term systems 
of promotion; promotion by units of work 
rather than by academic years; a re-arrange- 
ment of the twelve years of work into six 
years of elementary work and six years of 
high school work; the constant agitation of 
these and many other problems of organiza- 
tion testifies to our efforts to so organize our 
schools as a whole that they will best serve the 
individual child. There remains for consider- 
ation the instruction of the class-room, the 
vital matter of the immediate contact of 
teachers and pupils; it is here that we find, in 
too many instances, a weakness which renders 
nugatory our efforts in other lines. 

Early methods of instruction were methods 
dealing with the individual, necessarily so, as 
this instruction was given at the mother’s knee. 
The history of the rise and growth of group 
instruction and the graded school since the 
time of Comenius and LaSalle is known to all 
present. So popular did class instruction be- 
come that a careful study of the educational 
literature of the middle part of the last century 
almost fails to reveal the individual child. 
Educational methods of that time dealt wholly 
with an imaginary being known as the average 
child. School organization, the curriculum, 
and methods of instruction were all adapted 
to the visionary needs of this being, and the 
system resulting proved a Procrustean bed for 
large numbers of school children. This hypo- 
thetical conception of a child all children ap- 
proach, some more nearly, some less nearly, 
but none is found having exactly the charac- 
teristics of this chimera. As a result, while 
the methods used did very well in some instan- 
ces, a few children of necessity approximating 
this visionary pupil, in many instances there 
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was a marked failure to adapt the methods of 
procedure to the need of the individual—a 
failure still too prevalent.in many of our class- 
rooms. We need to discover.in each child the 
particular characteristics and needs which con- 
stitute him a separate and distinct individu- 
ality. Superintendent Holmes, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, in his work on “ School Organ- 
ization and the Individual Child,” emphasizes 
the fact that, when we have even two chil- 
dren together, we have a class and the instruc- 
tion then necessarily becomes general rather 
than personal. 

“Well,” you will say, “we cannot have city 
schools without having pupils in classes.” 
Very true, but it does not necessarily follow 
that we must have them in class all the time. 
The success of the Batavia system and its many 
adaptations to the work in various parts of 
the country did not depend upon the plan, as 
originated, of having two teachers in each 
room,—one to help the pupils prepare the 
work and the other to conduct recitations— 
but upon the deeper principle involved in hav- 
ing two kinds of work done in the same room. 
Where the teacher formerly had been a tester, 
to determine how much the pupil had learned 
in the hardest way and with the greatest waste 
of time and energy, she became a helper in the 
task of overcoming the difficulties of the learn- 
er in his task of acquisition. 

In too many school-rooms the entire time of 
the school day is given over to recitations. 
Should a child need help because of some spe- 
cial difficulty, there is no opportunity for aid 
except such as may be given at a loss of time 
by the whole class. As a result the aid is 
either too hurriedly given to be effective or 
there is a loss of time by the remainder of the 
class which, to say the least, is poor economy. 

There are many ways of giving aid to pupils 
struggling to maintain their rank. Those who 
have done satisfactory work mav be dismissed 
early, and the last half-hour of the day devoted 
to those who most need it. Pupils thus detained 
are relieved from the odium of “ staying after 
school,” and many come to regard this extra 
help as a privilege rather than as a task im- 
posed. This practice alone will usually bring 
up to grade a number of pupils in each room 
who would otherwise fail to accomplish the 
work of the year. At the same hour pupils 
who are of more than ordinary ability may be 
assisted in more rapid progress. 

The teacher should not be held to a set reci- 
tation in each subject every day. It is the 
work of the schools to teach pupils how to 
attack their work by proper methods of study. 
There should be periods devoted entirely to 
study and the preparation of work. It is often 
more profitable to have three recitations per 
week in a given subject and devote the other 
two periods to individual help. Successful 
class-work rests upon the abilitv of all mem- 
bers of the class to comprehend the instruction 
given. Individual work is the means by which 
the weaker members of the class may be 
brought to the accomplishment of a minimum 
standard of required work. 

Teachers should be allowed much initiative 
in carrying out the routine of the day’s work. 
The judgment of a.competent and conscien- 
tious teacher is the best guide for determining 
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the character of a particular day’s work in a 
given subject. A sufficient measure of uni- 
formity in subject-matter taught and results 
accomplished we must have, but beyond a 
certain point we should allow the teacher to 
exercise her own good judgment in meeting 
daily conditions better known to her than to 
those who supervise her work. 

Teachers should study their pupils as indi- 
viduals and make every effort to meet the 
needs of each. They should realize that bene- 
ficial assistance must always start at the point 
of individual weakness. Normal schools and 
teachers’ training schools of all kinds should 
give special courses designed to aid the teacher 
in the discovery of the pupils needing individ- 
ual attention. Training should also be given 
which will enable the teacher to adapt her 
work to the individual needs of each child in 
her charge, should the need arise. 

An increasing diversity in courses of study, 
a more extended system of supervision, a 
steady growth in importance of the place given 
to matters pertaining to the physical welfare 
of the child, all these testify to the earnestness 
with which the educational world is endeavor- 
ing to increase the efficiency of the schools. 
Each of these factors plays its part in the mak- 
ing of efficient citizens, but important as these 
are we should not lose sight of the firing line 
of the whole system—the intimate point of 
contact of teacher and pupil in the school- 
room. It is here that the actual grapple occurs, 
and here the greatest victories are to be won. 
School systems will always differ in the advan- 
tages offered to the children; wealthy and pop- 
ulous districts may always excel in many lines 
of school activity, other things being equal; 
but that system will be most efficient, in what- 
ever activities undertaken, which magnifies the 
individual child. 

This paper was followed by an address 
upon A School with a Perfect Score, by Mr. 
George W. Gerwig, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Pittsburgh. 


A SCHOOL WITH A PERFECT SCORE, 


It is just a little difficult to speak with becom- 
ing modesty when under the influence of a 
great passion like that of America for her pub- 
lic schools and when in the presence of a 
supreme opportunity like that which seems, 
providentially, to have come to Pittsburgh. 
For the people of Pittsburgh have come to be- 
lieve that the School Code and the union of 
two great cities, neither one having an ade- 
quate school system of its own, have imposed 
upon us the task and given us the opportunity 
of making for the children of an American 
city a system of schools a little different and 
perhaps a little better than anything of the 
kind heretofore accomplished. A perfect school 
system, we believe, promises to become the 
finest agency for human uplift in all the world. 

So, when we of Pittsburgh attempt to share 
with you our vision of a school with a Perfect 
Score it is in full recognition that what we 
hope with all our hearts to give in time to our 
children is also your deepest desire for your 
own. 

No other American city has ever had quite 
such a chance to competely reorganize its edu- 




















































cational practice. Pittsburgh brought to the 
task a generous supply of good school houses, 
ample resources in both teachers and money, 
and a burning desire to do something for 
children that would be worthy of a city richly 
blessed and powerful. 

Nothing is more evident than the growing 
determination of Americans to have the work 
of all the people better done. There is no 
better place to begin than with the schools. 
For no portion of the work is more important 
than the training of the children. ; 

There are two ways of making progress. The 
first is to select a practical, comparative stand- 
ard and strive to reach it; the second to select 
an absolute, ideal standard and work towards 
it. Each method is good, for each appeals to 
different temperament. 

If we Pennsylvanians were to proceed by 
the first method, for example, we might prob- 
ably take that excellent study made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and strive, point by 
point, to raise the standing of the Keystone 
state among its sister commonwealths until, 
instead of ranking twenty-third in the class, 
Pennsylvania might rank at least among the 
leaders. ehh 

For if the forty-eight states were girls in a 
class, and each state brought home to Uncle 
Sam a report, as the children are required to 
do, Pennsylvania would not have a_ passing 
mark, her average grade being only a little over 
50. Her rank in class is 23rd—just one state 
above the half-way line. She would be found 
among the first 12 in the class in one of ten 
departments, among the second twelve in six, 
among the third twelve in two, and among the 
bottom twelve in one—the very one in which 
she ought to rank highest. And there would 
probably be some remarks made at home be- 
fore Uncle Sam signed the report. ; 

Among the forty-eight states of the Union, 
Pennsylvania ranks as follows: 

1. Children in School—In per cent. of school 
population enrolled in schools, Pennsylvania 
ranks thirtieth, having 68 per cent. in public 
schools, 9 per cent. in private schools, and 23 
per cent, not in any schools. This latter repre- 
sents 433,643 children of school age, from 6 to 
16, not in any school. This is the largest num- 
ber of any state in the Union except Texas, 
which has 463,711 children not in any school. 

2. Value of School Plant—In average value 
of school plant per child of school age Penn- 
sylvania ranks fourteenth, having $56 worth 
of school property for each child, as compared 
with $115 in Massachusetts the highest, and 
$4 in Mississippi, the lowest. 

3. School Expense per Child—In expendi- 
ture per child Pennsylvania ranks twenty-fifth, 
spending $18 upon each child of school age 
per annum. The state of Washington, the 
highest, spends $32, while South Carolina, the 
lowest, spends $3 per child. 

4. School Days per Child—If the schooling 
provided by the state were divided equally 
among the children of school age in Pennsyl- 
vania each child would receive 99 days of 
instruction per year. Massachusetts gives 131 
days; New Mexico 46. 

5. Length of School Year—The average 
school year in Pennsylvania contains 170 days. 
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In Rhode Island, it contains 193 days, in New 
Mexico, 100 days. 

6. Average Number of Days Attended—The 
average number of days attended in Pennsyl- 
vania is 133 leaving an average absence of 37 
days. In Massachusetts, the average number 
of days is 154, in North Carolina 65, in New 
Mexico 66. 

7. School Expense Compared with Wealth— 
In the amount expended for schools for each 
$100 of wealth, Pennsylvania ranks thirty- 
eighth, spending 27 cents—a trifle over a quar- 
ter of a dollar on the education of the children 
for each $100 of real and personal property. 
Oklahoma spends 75 cents per $100 of wealth; 
New Mexico 19 cents. 

8. Daily Cost per Child—In the daily cost of 
each child attending school, Pennsylvania 
ranks twenty-third, one day’s schooling for one 
child costing 18 cents. In Nevada, the cost is 
39 cents; in South Carolina 7 cents. 

9. Number in High Schools—What each 
state is doing for its future leadership may 
be inferred from the following. In Pennsyl- 
vania there are 58 pupils in high school and 23 
in colleges for each 1000 pupils in elementary 
schools. New Hampshire has 118 in High 
School and 23 in.college for each 1000 in ele- 
mentary schools. West Virginia has only 22 
in high school and 1o in college. 

10. Salaries of Teachers—In the average an- 
nual salaries paid each teacher, Pennsylvania 
ranks thirteenth, paying an average of $554 
per annum. California is highest, paying an 
average of $918, while North Carolina is low- 
est, paying an average of only $200. 

It is in the department in which the state 
has been most richly blessed that she ranks 
lowest (!)—and among the lowest 12 states. 
No portion of the earth has had more natural 
wealth than Pennsylvania. What use her 
people have been making of the talents given 
them is now the question which the entire 
nation is asking. There are many who insist 
that Pennsylvania can no longer continue to 
be the best protected state in the union and at 
the same time continue to tolerate, in some 
particulars, the poorest living conditions in the 
country. A state which spends only 27 cents 
out of each $100 of its wealth for the educa- 
tion of its children (even though the total be 

eat, and even though the amount expended 
in her second city is more than the total amount 
spent in each of 22 entire states), cannot either 
claim or receive the highest esteem of her 
neighbors. For an individual, a city or a state 
is judged, and a judged, by the treatment 
given the child 

Perhaps the most significant feature in this 
study of the relative standing of the states 
judged by what they are doing for their chil- 
dren, is the low standing of many of the 
southern states. The twelve states in the 
lowest group, beginning at the bottom and 
coming up are as follows: Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Virginia, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee. If good southern 
land is to be made attractive, there must also 
be good schools. The country schools, too, 
usually rank low in the comparison. If farm 
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lands are to bring as fancy prices as farm 
products are bringing, there must be good 
schools. 

We of Pennsylvania have been so compla- 
cently observing our really large appropria- 
tions for schools that we have failed to realize 
that our total rank is twenty-third—only one 
state above the half-way line. Many states 
less richly blessed are treating their children 
better. 

“From him to whom much is given, much 
shall be required.” But far be it from Pitts- 
burgh to muck-rake! 

The second method, the constructive method, 
the method which we prefer, is to set up be- 
fore ourselves a copy as nearly perfect as can 
be secured and then work towards that copy 
with might and main. 

If, therefore, it may seem presumptuous in 
us to speak of the hope of achieving a School 
with a Perfect Score, let us beg of you to 
believe that we think of it as a dream, as an 
ideal, as a hope, with the determination to 
work toward it—as an opportunity rather than 
as an accomplished fact. And if our presenta- 
tion shall arouse in other cities a rivalry to 
reach the goal of a perfect school before we 
ourselves reach it, the gain will be the chil- 
dren’s. 

A school with a Perfect Score! Just how 
much is contained in that ideal? The distin- 
guishing mark of a good schoolmaster is his 
belief in and his striving for perfection. No 
schoolmaster worth the name 1s ever satisfied 
with much less than a whole chance for his 
children. And so teachers who love children 
with something only less than a mother’s love, 
yearn like mothers to give their children a per- 
fect gift. 

Of all the passions that distinguish the 
American people the finest and strongest clus- 
ter about the Little Red School House. And 
as the nation grows in strength, in riches, in 
power, so the school and the ideal of the 
mission of the school must ever grow. The 
Little Red School House has grown as a lad 
grows, taller and broader, until it stands and 
must continue to stand a worthy companion 
among the skyscrapers. For no American be- 
lieves in these days that the Little Red School 
House is any longer cramped and confined by 
the limits of the “three R’s.” 

The habit of the people of Pittsburgh is to 
have first a vision and then to plan and bring 
about a realization of that vision. There came 
to them, little by little, the vision of a school 
with a Perfect Score. They brooded over that 
vision, dreamed of all it should contain, planned 
for it, hoped for it, and at length determined 
to have it. 

The first requirement for a School with a 
Perfect Score is an extremely difficult one for 
a city but an exceedingly easy one for the coun- 
try. It is that ample provision be made for 
exercise and joyous play. Pittsburgh has had 
three million dollars in bank for over a_ year, 
and is only half-way through the task of buy- 
ing ten suitable school sites. With prices for 
proper locations running as high as $50,000 per 
acre, and with so large a portion of the ground 
lying perpendicular, or at the best on the bias 
instead of horizontal, the difficulties may be 
realized. Perhaps we are a horrible example 
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of high land values. If so, we warn you to 
buy abundant school ground early. 

The second step is the building itself, simple 
but stately, thoughtfully planned, skillfully 
built, generously equipped. The school is the 
home of democracy, the temple of Liberty and 
fittingly may have the comfort of the home 
and the beauty of the temple. So a people 
honors itself when it determines to give to its 
children school houses as good as brains can 
plan or money buy. 

The school that is built for a century of 
service becomes a monument to the wisdom 
of those who built it. Nothing can be more 
inspiring nor fuller of promise for the future 
of our country than the rivalry which impels 
each community to strive to build the best 
school in America. We invite you to visit our 
new schools when they are completed. 

Time was when the course of study was con- 
fined between the limits of the three R’s. But 
that time has forever gone. A modern Ameri- 
can public school offers training for definite 
service as well as for appreciation. The chil- 
dren of America are being taught how to earn 
a living, and, what is vastly more important, 
how to live. Time was when the country boy 
came, with an earned hunger, for a few months 
each winter of scholastic training. His body 
had been kept strong and healthy by the gen- 
erous labor and the meager play of the farm. 
His mind had been trained in a thousand 
ways outside of his books. His spirit had been 
kept fine and steadfast by his closeness to 
Nature. 

It is by no means an easy task to provide for 
the city child anything like as well-rounded 
training as the country child receives. All over 
the world the trend is however toward the city. 
And the Wizard Burbank tells us that the third 
generation of city-bred people always comes to 
grief. The city will ever draw the ambitious 
country boy from the farms of America and 
from the farms of Russia. And if that coun- 
try boy is to survive, we must manage in some 
way to permit him to bring along with him 
his pure air and healthful activities. If we 
are to really live beyond one generation, we 
must find a way to combine with the strength 
and power and stimulus of the city the quiet 
and peace and purity of the country. So it 
may, after all, pay us to buy back for the 
children a city acre for $50,000. 

Service is the key-word of the century. An 
education is that training which gives one the 
willingness and the ability to serve. So there 
must go into the perfect school a little trial 
trip which gives to the child the supreme joy 
of serving his fellows just as well as he knows 
how, with dexterous hand, a lofty mind and a 
glad heart, and to grow by serving, rich in 
response to the beautiful and noble in life. 

T heard recently the following poem, entitled 
“The Worker,” by Berton Braley: 


I have broken my hands on your granite, 
I have broken my strength on your steel, 
I have sweated through years for your pleasure, 
I have worked like a slave for your weal. 
And what is the wage you have paid me? 
You masters and drivers of men— 
Enough so I come in my hunger 
To beg for more labor again! 
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I have given my manhood to serve you, 
I have given my gladness and youth; 
You have used me, and spent me, and crushed 
me, 
And thrown me aside without ruth: 
You have shut my eyes off from the sunlight, 
My lungs from the untainted air, 
You have housed me in horrible places 
Surrounded by squalor and care. 


I have built you the world in its beauty, 

I have brought you the glory and spoil, 
You have blighted my sons and my daughters, 

You have scourged me again to my toil,— 
Yet I suffer it all in my patience, 

For somehow I dimly have known 
That some day the Worker would conquer 

In a world that was meant for his own. 


I deny utterly and absolutely the truth of 
this presentation. No American is any longer 

a slave, and he is the least an American who 
pe failed to catch that dominant note of de- 
mocracy—the joy of service. 

One of the most important problems before 
the whole school world today is the problem 
of giving Industrial Training its proper place 
in a well-rounded educational system. Pitts- 
burgh claims to know something about work 
and aspires to help teach the world something 
of its educational value. It was men and work 
that made Pittsburgh famous. The men of 
Pittsburgh believe in work. And the workmen 
of Pittsburgh especially rejoice to have their 
feeling so beautifully, so wisely, so truly 
voiced as is done by Henry Van Dyke in that 
little masterpiece, “ The Toiling of Felix.” Its 
concluding lines deserve a place in every 
school-room and in the heart of every work- 
man: 


This is the gospel of labour, 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 

The Lord of Love came down from above, 
To live with the men who work. 


This is the rose that He planted, 
Here in the thorn-curst soil; 

Heavan is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is Toil. 


There is one requirement, without which all 
others are as nothing. It is no small privilege 
to place on the pure white surface of a child’s 
life the watermark of a good teacher’s person- 
ality—so that, forever after, when the light 
shines through the imprint may be seen. The 
right of a teacher to stand in the place of a 
parent is in no sense limited to the right to 
administer punishment, although that correc- 
tion which rigorously holds a child fast to 
his highest ideals may be of the utmost service 
to him. But there should also be something 
of that which even a parent of the blood some- 
times fails to impart. A great teacher always 
bequeathes to these chosen children of the 
mind or soul, dearer often because there are 
no real children of the body, something of the 
quality of an Alma Mater,—a beautiful mother 
who drinks forever at the fountain of youth, 
finds beauty everywhere, and joy in service, 
is large of vision and is ever learning. 

But the school which aspires to reach toward 
perfection must lead from learning and from 
doing on to that rarer wisdom. The product 
must be a character, rather than a creed. There 
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must be a practical response to the call for 
service as a sacred trust. There must result 
a citizenship which is worthy. 

Assuming that we have attained a School 
of this type for our own children, there comes 
at once the obligation to provide similar schools 
for all children. And then, when provision 
adequate and generous has been made for all 
children, the Schools of the People should 
recognize that the mind is in school for the 
ages, and the soul for eternity, and should 
provide for all citizens an exalted neighborly 
life more abundant. 

For nothing is more characteristic of the 
new spirit of American public school develop- 
ment than the ideal of making the Big Red 
School House a palpitating, radiating center 
of that quality which made the neighbors on 
the farm so deeply and finely human, which 
made the thinking done in the fields and the 
open so clear and true, which marked the souls 
of the patriots. 

If this be a vision or a dream, it is at least 
a blessed one, a dream or a vision suited to 
the blessed Christmastide, which may well 
come true, and in coming true crystalize all of 
that love of liberty and of country which has 
made America’s choicest gift to the World, 
the American teacher and the School House, 
no longer Little but Large and Lofty, red 
alone no longer, with the heart’s blood of love 
for humanity, but white with a little of the 
light of the stars as well, and with a little blue 
from the vault of heaven itself. Shall the 
scoffer say that this, like Ingall’s honesty in 
politics, is an iridescent dream? 

Let me refer you to a little volume which 
contains all there is to be said on the subject 
of “A School with a Perfect Score,” that 
tender story of Domsie, the Scotch school- 
master, in his search for, recognition of, and 
his service to, “A Lad of his Pairts.” 

Of course, you all remember Domsie. And 
I believe it is not too much to say that his 
school contained the seven virtues which mark 
perfection—a school out in God’s open, sur- 
rounded streets and sunshine, staunchly built, 
with a rich course of study, sympathetically 
helpful to the boy whose taste ran to beetles 
and to his neighbor who preferred Greek roots, 
a school closely in touch with the life for which 
it assumed to prepare, a school with a teacher 
whose heart was pure gold, a school which 
really produced men and women of character. 
In all of these six particulars, the Scotch school 
and the fine old Scotch schoolmaster sketched 
so graphically by Ian Maclaren were as good 
as anything we can hope for. It is only in the 
seventh element perhaps that we of America 
may claim to add something, that newer pas- 
sion which is sweeping our country today—that 
burning desire to make of the public school the 
very essence of the best life of the Republic, 
the very temple of Democracy. 

To summarize then: 

A School with a Perfect Score should be 
distinguished by the seven virtues which mark 
perfection: 

1. Ample Grounds—Out in the open, sur- 
rounded by sunshine, and, if possible, trees, 
with full provision for exercise and joyous 


play. 
2. Buildings—Simple, but stately; thought- 
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fully planned, skillfully built, generously 
equipped. 

3. Course of Study—A course of study pre- 
senting, in the orier of their importance, those 
things which contribute to a strong healthy 
body, an alert sure mind, a fine steadfast spirit. 

4. Training for Service—Those things in art 
or craft which develop to the full the latent 
ability—and the willingness of each one to 
serve his fellows with dexterous hand, a lofty 
mind, and a glad heart, rich in response to the 
beautiful and noble in life. 

5. Teachers—Who love children with a par- 
ent’s love and books with a scholar’s fondness, 
who find beauty and joy in service, are large 
of vision, learners always. 

6. Wisiom—A training which leads from 
learning and doing on to wisdom, to high 
ideals, to service as a sacred trust, to worthy 
citizenship, to character. 

7. Good Neighborliness—Having given the 
above things to the children of the Schools of 
the People should also give to all citizens an 
exalted, neighborly life more abundant, mak- 
ing the Big Red School House a radiating 
center of good things physical, mental, social, 
patriotic and spiritual for all Americans, and 
then for the world. 

Supt. William Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, 
spoke upon Efficiency in Industrial Educa- 
tion and Vocational Guidance. It is to be 
regretted that this interesting address is not 
to be included in the minutes of this meet- 
ing, but Supt. Wirt wished only a synop- 
sis published, and that has already appeared 
in the report of the general sessions of the 
Association to which the reader is referred. 

The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—Asst. Supt. S. S. Baker, Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport; 
Supt. R. H. Bellows, Meadville. 

Nominations—Supts. H. H. Baisch, Altoona ; 
James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg; and Joseph 
Howerth, Shamokin. 


tin 
oe 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


iB tga second meeting of the City and Bor- 

ough Superintendents convened at 
9:30 a.m. The first paper of the morning 
was by Supt. C. C. Green, Beaver Falls, on 


MORAL IDEAS AND IDEAS ABOUT MORALS. 


The problem of moral educataion is an old 
one. Until comparatively recent years it has 
rested upon the home, the church, and kindred 
institutions. The public school, which was 
originally organized to make people wiser, is 
now charged with the task of making them 
better. 

The school does not shirk the responsibilities 
which more and more are being placed upon 
it in this and other realms. It does claim, how- 
ever, the right to be heard with reference to 
how this important work shall be done; and 
with due regard for the mature thoughts of 
others, it does resent the dogmatic opinions of 
those who have not made a serious and intel- 
ligent study of the educative process. It is at 
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least interesting to note that many of those 
who make the loudest protest against the sup- 
posed delinquency of the public school in the 
matter of moral training must admit, if they 
are honest, their own failure in the same field 
of endeavor. 

It is a commonplace to say that the develop- 
ment of character is the end and aim of all 
school work. We will assent readily to the 
proposition that “to be good is to be great.” 
We agree that in a democracy especially it is 
the function of the public school system to 
make good moral men and women. In this 
land, our standard of morality is a reasonable 
interpretation of the decalogue given to Moses 
on Mount Sinai; and the inspired word of God 
must be the rule of our faith and a guide to 
our actions. We believe in the Bible, in the 
schools, and the Stars and Stripes over them. 
We believe that the instruction of boys and 
girls should be entrusted to godly men and 
women. These are fundamentals upon which 
all American citizens might reasonably be ex- 
pected to agree. 

There is a difference of opinion, however, 
when we attempt to work out the processes by 
which we hope to make good moral men and 
women in the public schools.- This difference 
of opinion is due largely to a tendency in some 
quarters, especially among the laity, to attempt 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
moral training and intellectual training. This 
results in two groups—those who advocate for- 
mal or direct moral instruction and those who 
believe that we can unite moral culture with 
intellectual, and that it is expedient for us to 
do so. One would insist upon a course in 
ethics; the other believes that the most efficient 
plan for moral training is found in the devel- 
opment of character through all agencies, in- 
strumentalities and materials of school life. 
Fundamentally it is a question of whether we 
shall teach ideas about morality or, by the use 
of the school as an ethical instrument, develop 
by natural processes moral ideas in the minds 
of the children. 

There is no question about the responsibility 
of the school with respect both to the intel- 
lectual and the moral phases of training, but 
there is a large class of workers in the educa- 
tional world who believe that any attempt to 
divorce these two will be fatal to both. 

Moral training is not a white-washing or 
“daubing on” process. It involves a develop- 
ment or growth from within. There is a sharp 
distinction between moral ideas and ideas about 
morals, Any idea is useless to the individual 
until it becomes a moving idea in the sense 
that it functions in his life, becomes a moving 
force in his character, and controls his con- 
duct. An educator of international reputation 
recently made this statement, “Ideas about 
morals may be moral, indifferent or even im- 
moral, depending largely upon the experience 
of the individual.” 

George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Harvard University, speaks as follows 
with reference to direct moral instruction in 
the elementary schools: “The boy as soon as 
born is adopted unconsciously into some kind 
of a moral world. While he is growing up and 
thinking of other things, habits of character 
are seizing him. By the time he comes to 
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school he is encrusted with customs. The idea 
that his moral education can be fashioned in 
the same way as his geography is fantastic. 
The only possible effect that can come from in- 
struction about morals is ethical enlightenment, 
which is not likely to improve performance at 
all. On the other hand a course in ethical 
instruction for a young person is much more 
likely to be deleterious. Only instructive ac- 
tion is swift, sure and firm.” 

One of the probable deleterious effects of 
formal ethical instruction upon the moral 
growth of a young person is well illustrated 
by the ancient rhyme about the centipede: 


The centipede was happy, quite, 

Until the toad for fun, 

Said, Pray which leg comes after which? 
This worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Goodness must be made easy, so that young 
children may be saved from the perilous per- 
plexities of marking out their way at every 
turn. The ripened doctrine of Aristotle, that 

“virtue is practice and habit,” is much more 
tenable than the crude statement of Socrates 
that “virtue is knowledge.” There was atime 
in our educational development when it was 
believed that we could train a boy in correct 
and fluent speech by inflicting upon him at an 
early stage the sciences of grammar, rhetoric 
and philology. Now we know that such a pro- 
cedure is not only unnecessary, but that it is 
wholly inadvisable except in the higher grades. 
Morality like speech must first be acquired by 
practicing it. 

Any attempt to give formal instruction in the 
laws of conduct to young children is attended 
with at least three other very definite dangers. 

1. That the pupil will not understand what 
his teacher is talking about. 

2. That he will assume that these things do 
not apply to him, and as a result become dulled 
to moral distinctions. 

3. That there will be a tendency on the part 
of the teacher to place too much dependence 
in the efficacy of the spoken word. 

Without turning aside from the proper aim 
of imparting useful knowledge and teaching 
children to think, teachers are compelled (if 
their work is done properly) to develop in 
their pupils a social and a personal righteous- 
ness. Carlyle tells of a carpenter who broke 
all the ten commandments with every stroke 
of his hammer. A scholar breaks or keeps 
them with every lesson learned and the teacher 
with every lesson taught. 

At this point it is important that we define 
our conception of the relation between the 
moral and the intellectual elements in educa- 
tion. The philosophy of Socrates identified 
knowledge and character. It was held that the 
will is the intellect in operation, and that no 
man does evil voluntarily but merely through 
ignorance. Aristotle believed that knowledge 
is central among the virtues, but contended 
that Socrates did not place sufficient emphasis 
upon habituation in the development of charac- 
ter. Later philosophy attempted to sever 
sharply the will from intelligence and to set 
up the will as the only essential factor in char- 
acter. Docility, subordination and obedience to 
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law were the elements of an excellent will. 
Knowledge was looked upon with suspicion as 
fostering a spirit hostile to obedience to moral 
law. 

The present day tendency is, in a measure, 
a reaction from the notion of an arbitrary will 
to the early Greek principle of intelligence. 
Hence, in the light of current philosophy, the 
problem of intellectual instruction with refer- 
ence to character is to lay a firm foundation of 
knowledge of the active sort, and as far as 
possible relate symbolic knowledge with char- 
acter. 

Accepting, then, this current conception of 
character as held by many of the best thinkers 
of the day let us consider briefly three impor- 
tant elements of character which are neces- 
sarily developed by proper intellectual training: 
(1) the ability to form discriminating judg- 
ments as to relative values. (2) Emotional 
susceptibility to values as presented in expe- 
rience. (3) Force in execution. Character 
without the element of judgment would be un- 
safe and unreliable, without a delicate emo- 
tional susceptibility to values it would be 
lifeless, without force in execution it would 
be ineffective. 

Argument is not necessary to establish the 
fact that judgment is impossible without knowl- 
edge. A man who has good judgment is, 
generally speaking, a man with a sense of rela- 
tive values. Judgment, then, may be con- 
sidered the intellectual element in character. 
As was indicated, however, in our reference 
to educational history this conception has been 
over emphasized and undervalued at different 
times. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
deprecate evidences of a sensitive emotional 
response to distinctions of worth in art, in ob- 
jects, and in common experience. This ten- 
dency is to be keenly regretted wherever it is 
found, for undoubtedly a refined emotional 
susceptibility to values in all of our experien- 
ces is a vital element in character, and it is an 
element which the school is peculiarly fitted to 
develop without any deviation from its scien- 
tific aims of imparting useful knowledge and 
teaching children to think. On the other hand, 
the scientific aims of the school will be vitalized 
— promoted by a recognition of this prin- 
ciple. 

The third important element in character, 
force in execution, is no less important than 
the other two already mentioned. A scheme 
of education which lays emphasis upon con- 
struction work and active doing rather than 
upon the mere absorption of knowledge, is 
necessary if we are to succeed in our efforts 
to educate for efficiency. At the same time 
such a scheme of education will inevitably de- 
velop in the learner this third important ele- 
ment in character. 

The discussion of such a subject as this 
within the brief time necessarily allotted to 
papers on our program, must be very general 
in its nature. In order to be definite, however, 
it is important that we quickly pass from the 
three comprehensive elements of character 
mentioned above, and refer briefly to a few 
specific elements of character developed through 
the ordinary process of instruction by the 
school as an ethical instrument. 
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Up to the time a child enters school he lives 
largely in a world of dreams and fancies. 
His personal likings play a large part in the 
organization of life as he knows it. The 
school gives him his first acquaintance with an 
authoritively organized society and his depen- 
dence upon it. He now quickly begins to rec- 
ognize the facts of life rather than its fancies. 
Two times three are six, and not something 
that would suit him better. Pittsburgh is 
located at the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny rivers, and not at some 
other place where he would like to have it. 
His daily duties now begin at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and not just when he feels like 
arising from his downy pillow. When he 
begins to adjust himself to some of the facts 
of life he-learns his first important moral 
lesson—that of submission. But a mere sense 
of submission is not desirable. As the child 
begins to introduce order into his chaotic 
thoughts and actions, and as he realizes his 
own power of control, he begins to feel a new 
and higher sense of freedom—which is his 
second important lesson. Here moral enthusi- 
asts sometimes are guilty of a serious error in 
over-emphasizing the principle of submission, 
and forgetting that, while the Psalmist said 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” he did not mean for us to infer that 
it is the end of wisdom. Now, proper intellec- 
tual instruction gives due consideration to both 
the elements of submission and personal free- 
dom and is itself, in this sense, a real work of 
moralization. 

This work of moralization or the transform- 
ing of a thing of nature into a spiritual being, 
is plainly in evidence where the element of 
persistence is cultivated in the acquiring of 
exact knowledge; in the association of toil and 
delight when proper methods of instruction 
are employed; in the discipline which results 
when a child is taught to prefer what is im- 
portant to him rather than what is momentarily 
agreeable; and in the perspective of life which 
he receives by being taught in connection with 
all his work to estimate the importance of the 
present by what it contributes to God’s great 
plan. 

It must not be inferred from what we have 
said that we oppose formal ethical instruction 
in its proper place. We do believe, how- 
ever, that its proper place is in the college or 
at least not below the high school. We take 
this position not because we would make 
moral instruction secondary to what is some- 
times called intellectual instruction, but simply 
because we would not separate them at all in 
the school during the tender period of a child’s 
life. The school must be a vital social insti- 
tution developing moral ideas in the minds of 
boys and girls all the time rather than merely 
giving instruction in ideas about morals part of 
the time. 

Our scheme of moral training in no way 
eliminates any literature or influences which 
are fundamental to moral intelligence in a 
Christian land. Neither does it exclude ideals 
of conduct as set forth in literature, history, 
fable and story. So far as practicable every 
school subject and every school activity should 
be made to contribute toward training in the 
common virtues. In the words of Prof. John 
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Dewey, “Every act of attention on the part 
of the pupil; every concentration on study that 
excludes distracting stimuli; every physical 
restraint, as sitting quietly when necessary; 
every form of physical control, as when guid- 
ing the pen when writing; every subordination 
of present pleasure to future satisfaction, re- 
quires the same activity of will that moral 
conduct requires, and results in moral training 
through the formation of habits.” 

It is our belief that the work of moral train- 
ing is being well done by the public schools, 
especially where the schools are presided over 
by godly men and women. Here the common 
virtues are vitalized and individualized; and 
the teacher whose life receives its moral guid- 
ance from the source of all truth is not found 
wanting when opportunities for the moral en- 
lightenment and training of youthful minds 
present themselves. 


This subject was further discussed by 
Supt. F. R. Neild, of Kane, McKean 
county, as follows: 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Our own State Spperintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Schaeffer, has said, “ When- 
ever anything goes wrong in the nation the 
people look to the public schools for a remedy. 
If the driver is cruel to his horse, the school 
must give lessons upon the humane treatment 
of animals. If drunkenness or the cigarette 
saps the life and vigor of the people, the school 
must teach the effect of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the human system. If forests are in 
danger of extinction the schools must celebrate 
Arbor Day in order that children may learn 
how to plant trees. If the wane of the appren- 
tice system makes it difficult for a boy to learn 
a trade, Manual Training must be included 
into the curriculum in order that the boy may 
learn how to use the tools which are funda- 
mental in the handicrafts. If the housewife 
finds it difficult to get help, the school must 
teach cooking and sewing. If too many youth 
leave the farm for the city, the school is ex- 
pected to instil an interest in rural life by 
teaching the elements of agriculture.” 

Of late years there has been a steady grow- 
ing conviction that the moral instruction of 
children is being neglected in the home, and 
from many quarters the demand is coming that 
a larger element of moral culture should be 
combined with the intellectual training of the 
school. 

At the Washington meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents, 1908, a committee 
was appointed to investigate and submit a 
“Tentative Report” on a system of teaching 
morals in the public schools of the United 
States. A preliminary report was submitted at 
the Denver meeting in 1909 and in 1911. The 
Tentative Report was submitted to the Na- 
tional Educational Association at San Fran- 
cisco, 

Many societies have been organized within 
the past few years which have for one of their 
chief aims the improvement of moral instruc- 
tion. Moral Education has been and is being 
treated in practically all of our educational 
periodicals and by many of our current maga- 
zines. The fact that we are awakening to a 
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knowledge of our moral weakness is a health- 
ful sign. That something must be done to im- 
prove our condition is evident if we are to 
continue a great nation. 

Daniel Webster has said, “To preserve the 
country we must preserve the morals of its 
people.” The demand for Moral Instruction 
is not confined to our own country. England re- 
quires moral instruction in her national and 
church schools, on the ground that it is neces- 
sary in order that she may maintain her 
commercial supremacy. In its 1908 code of 
regulations for public elementary schools, it is 
stated that, “ Moral instruction should form 
an important part of the curriculum of every 
elementary school.” 

Emperor William of Germany appeals to his 
people for Moral Instruction in the schools, 
“for the sake of the Fatherland.” France 
realizing that the safety of the states and the 
preservation of the home are in danger, has 
gone farther than any other nation in Moral 
Education. Through her department of edu- 
cation. she has devised an elaborate graded 
course and daily lessons on selected moral 
topics. 

Granted the necessity of greater attention 
to moral instruction, the question arises. By 
whom or by what agency. should it be con- 
veyed? Many maintain that it is not the 
business of the schools to give moral instruc- 
tion. This, they say, is the function of the 
home, the church and the Sunday school. 
There is no question as to the value of home 
training, provided the home is an ideal one 
and provided the parents not only feel their 
obligation to give such training. but are able 
and willing to do this. 

But this century witnesses a standard of liv- 
ing and conditions very different from those 
of last. A hundred years ago, only five per 
cent. of the population lived in cities. Accord- 
ing to the last census, over fifty per cent. live 
in cities or are under city influences. With 
this removal to the cities come increased temp- 
tations and allurements from the old-fashioned 
path of virtue. In short, the home should 
not, perhaps cannot, be depended on for the 
training that it once gave. 

In the churches the best work is of a neg- 
active character. By providing clubs, young 
people’s societies and other features of the 
modern church, they attract children and youth 
from objectionable resorts. The Sunday 
school does an important work, but it cannot 
be expected to accomplish in one hour a week. 
even under ideal conditions and instruction. 
all that is to be desired. Its best work also 
is undoubtedly indirect. In short, however 
sincere and effective the church and Sunday 
school may be, it is indisputable that they can- 
not and do not supply the neglect of the home. 

To provide definite adequate instruction in 
right living, is preeminently the function of 
the school. However, until society clears the 
atmosphere in which children grow up, and 
cleanses the business and social conditions 
under which they must spend their lives, the 
school can be held responsible for moral con- 
ditions only in part. The popular belief, that 
the solution of our moral problems can be 
found in the public schools alone, is a mistake. 
The large majority of pupils leave the public 
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schools at the age of 14 to enter practical life, 
at a time when they are most easily influenced 
by older companions. At this immature period 
it is quite possible and highly probable for the 
best training of the school to be undone. 

The school must aim to impress upon the 
child high moral ideals. Such ideals are im- 
pressed most effectively by example, and this 
makes the personal character of the teacher 
the greatest moral force in the school. I think 
we will all agree that the most effective moral 
instruction is incident to the personal life and 
character of a good teacher. Whatever the 
environment, however crowded the school pro- 
gram, it is the teacher who makes the vital 
connection between these things and the lives 
of the children. Personal influence remains 
a great force throughout human life; but it is 
far more powerful with children than with 
older people due to the instinct of imitation 
which is strong in youth as well as in child- 
hood. 

John Dewey, of Columbia University, has 
said, “The business of the educator—whether 
parent or teacher—is to see to it that the 
greatest possible number of ideas acquired by 
children and youth are acquired in such a 
vital way that they become moving ideas, 
motive forces in the guidance of conduct.” 

One of the axioms of modern psychology is 
that all thought is motor, that every idea which 
passes through consciousness would express 
itself in outward act if it were not held in 
check by some restraining idea or group of 
ideas. Therefore thought is not devoid of 
moral quality, which precedes the moral act, 
but it is the first step in the act 

From this we see that character can be slowly 
undermined by dwelling upon wrong-doing 
without committing a wrong act for a long 
time. This fact has a far-reaching educational 
significance, especially during the adolescent 
period—or gang period—when emotions are 
strong and largely control thought. In many 
respects this is the most important period in 
the life of a human being. This is the period 
particularly with boys, when the greatest care 
should be exercised in the selection of the 
teacher; and is it not, moreover, unfortunate 
that we do not have more men teachers for 
our grammar grades? For if we wish for a 
well-balanced division of work between the 
sexes, the extremely powerful influence of 
women during the earlier years will need to be 
followed by masculine influence during the 
stage of adolescence. However, when all is 
said and done, we shall still be confronted by 
the fact that some teachers are naturally more 
fitted than others for the specific task of moral 
instruction. 

It is interesting to note what Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs has to say on this point, “Thus 
there are striking inequalities in the fitness of 
parents and teachers for the performance of 
their respective functions. On the one hand, 
at least half the burden under which the pub- 
lic school struggles today is work that should 
have been done in the home and has not been 
done there.” Dr. F. J. Gould, of London, Eng- 
land, author and lecturer on the theory and 
practice of Moral Education, puts it much 
stronger when he says, “ Setting aside cases of 
abnormal and defective children, it may be 
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affirmed that the disobedience of a son or 
daughter is directly traceable to the fault of 
one or both of the parents.” 

I cannot leave this subject of Moral Instruc- 
tion without saying that as a rule, I believe we 
should present the positive rather than the 
negative side of the subject. Negation has 
been a powerful agent in the education of the 
race. All we have to do is consider the Mosaic 
Law, or the Code of Hammurabi, or almost 
any of the ancient religions, to see that the 
negative element has always prevailed in the 
government of conduct. The decalogue is 
largely made up of shalt-nots. A crude gov- 
ernment or a primitive moral code always 
places its chief dependance on the command, 
“Do not.” These traditions still survive in 
many of our modern homes and schools. 
Lessons containing such subjects as Anger, Ly- 
ing, Theft, Cruelty, Intemperance and the like 
should be avoided. Whoever learned to write 
by constantly looking at ill-shaped letters? 
Whoever discovered manliness by the study of 
sneaks and cowards? 

Moreover, the positive method is scien- 
tific. Open any book on science and you 
are immediately confronted with affirmations. 
However, we must realize the truth, and the 
truth must be frankly acknowledged, that the 
positive method is far more difficult than the 
negative. Take, for example, the topic of tem- 
perate habits. How easy it is to depict the 
staggering drunkard, his wretched family, his 
forlorn home! How far from easy to picture 
in glowing colors the steady-going citizen who 
does his duty and causes no public sensation. 
Allow me to illustrate. If the teacher has any 
knowledge of botany, he may describe the 
work of Luther Burbank, the famous horti- 
culturist of California, how he evolves new 
species of plants and fruits. He will suggest 
the important consequences that depend upon 
the care and vigilance exercised by Burbank’s 
assistants. Then let him add the striking fact 
that, in order to secure the highest degree of 
discrimination in handling the plants, Burbank 
had the following regulation framed, “No 
workman may use tobacco or liquor in any 
form, or any manner of stimulant | that will 
befog his brain, or benumb a nerve.” Such a 
picture would serve as a vivid illustration of 
the positive method of instruction. 

The method of instruction employed by Dr. 
F. A. Gould, whom I have already quoted, 
consists primarly in the use of a series of 
stories, concretely, vividly and dramatically 
told. These stories are either literally true or 
else are taken from folk-lore, which is itself, 
in his opinion, a form of truth. They empha- 
size the good in human nature and never use 
the evil, except occasionally for the effect of 
contrast. 

In conclusion, let us turn to that grand old 
Stoic teacher Epictetus who said, “No great 
thing is brought to perfection suddenly—not 
even a bunch of grapes or a fig. If you tell 
me that you would at this minute have a fig, I 
will answer you that it requires time. The 
tree must first blossom and bear fruit and then 
the fruit must ripen. If not even the fruit of 
a fig tree is created suddenly, and in an hour, 
do you hope to possess the fruit of the human 
mind in so short a time and without trouble? 
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You need not, I can tell you, look for anything 
of the kind.” 

Supt. John A. Gibson, of Butler, read a 
suggestive paper on the subject, What are 
the Reasonable Requirements of Cultural 
Attainment in Public School Education? 


WHAT ARE REASONABLE REQUIREMENTS OF 
CULTURAL ATTAINMENT IN SCHOOLS? 


Some workable definition of culture is an 
initial need in the discussion of this theme. 
Such definition is not easy to formulate. Cul- 
ture possesses elements of the spiritual, aes- 
thetic and ethical which are too personal, too 
local, too variant and mobile for generalization. 
A statement of the intellectual content of cul- 
ture leaves undetermined these dominant 
values, 

Before attempting a definition for purposes 
of this paper, permit the quotation of two 
current definitions of culture representative 
of the school and the industrial points of view 
respectively. Possibly, there is no more lumi- 
nous exposition of the prevalent educational, 
or school, conception of culture than that given 
by Dr. Baker in the recent report of the com- 
mittee on the Economy of Time in Education. 
He says, “Every man has his own definition 
of culture and for a particular discussion it 
means nothing unless defined. The majority 
of our correspondents give culture a wide 
meaning and include whatever prepares for 
the large demands of life, personal efficiency, 
civic fitness, rational enjoyment. Each mem- 
ber of the committee would define culture dif- 
ferently but agree that it should include power 
for the higher appreciation of Life. They fur- 
ther believe that culture may grow out of an 
eduucation which is more conscious of its 
motives and spends less time in purposeless 
study.” He also adds, “Culture, in the sense 
of power of appreciation, is not a study but is 
due to timely suggestions, inspiring influence 
and guidance.” 

The following definition of culture from the 
industrial side is given in the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Education of the 
“National Association of Manufacturers,” 
made at the Detroit meeting of 1913. “ Cul- 
ture is what you do not get in public schools. 
It is love of work, industry, concentration, ac- 
curacy, appreciation of ordered processes, fel- 
lowship, instant and constant appreciation of 
cause and effect,—all these and other things 
put together, and added to courses in hygiene, 
citizenship, rights, and obligations, etc. Cul- 
ture is the training of the mind and body.” 

These statements are helpful. And while 
exact definition is not attained, the suggestive 
viewpoints give us clarifying vistas of enrich- 
ing conception of meaning. 

We all agree that culture indicates a peculiar 
fineness of quality in individual and personal 
reaction to physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, social and industrial stimuli. This per- 
fection of quality arises from refined and deli- 
cate adjustment to the immediate need and the 
ultimate purpose. It implies the long-circuit- 
ing of reaction through the higher levels of 
intellectual breadth and enlarged purpose. It 
demands the mutation of self-interest into 
social service. It is impossible to outline cul- 
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ture without the use of teleological terms. It 
involves the loftiest idealism, the evolution- 
ist’s ascent to the fittest, and the moralist’s sur- 
vival of the best. It comprehends the “Be ye 
perfect” of the religionist, the accuracy of the 
scientist, the efficiency of the industrialist, the 
service of the sociologist, the eternal right 
correct judgment of the teacher. Any reaction 
is cultural when it is an anticipation of the 
higher type which will ultimately prevail; any 
reaction is boorish when it is a reversion to an 
ancient type which is passing into decadence 
and ultimate extinction. Culture is the per- 
sonal index of individual adjustment to the 
progressively enlarging and- perfecting unities 
in the mind’s slow mastery of the one perfect 
and infinite universal. The purpose of any 
thing we do never lies in that deed itself; but 
in something practically more serviceable, in- 
tellectually greater, and ethically more worthy. 
The butterfly emerges from the larva and 
chrysalis, but knows not whence it came. The 
toad grows from the tadpole, but recognizes 
neither his source nor his offspring. Our indi- 
vidual human bodies grew from the lowest 
form of animal life known to science, simple 
microscopic animal cells, but our bodies were 
absolutely unaware of this process of change. 
The human soul and it alone, as it grows day 
by day may, does have visions of what it is to 
be to-morrow and can direct its own powers 
for the attainment of this greater and better 
self. This reality is the theme of the philos- 
opher, the inspiration of the poet, the vision 
of the prophet, the revelation of the saint, and 
the alpha and omega of culture in 'the school. 

Possibly, in the simplest terms of the school, 
culture is the personal efficiency which arises 
from doing things well, 7. e., up to the highest 
apperceived standards of ideals and execution. 
Anything well done has culture value, anything 
poorly done is a lesson in boorishness. This 
definition comprehends the inspirational basis 
of culture. As all idealism, it is stimulated by 
suggestion. It is colored and formed by the 
subtle influences that spring up unbidden from 
the lower levels of sub-consciousness. We are 
never fully aware of all the forces, influences, 
suggestions, and reactions that culminate in 
our individual acts. Especially is this true of 
the more delicate and refined elements of our 
conduct. Hence, all those silent and unobtru- 
sive suggestions and impressions of the school 
are most important. The school-room itself 
with artistic tinting of wails, orderly arrange- 
ment, simplicity, cleanliness, appropriate fur- 
niture, good lighting, and modest decoration is 
a silent teacher of culture. Above all other 
influences is the personality of the teacher— 
trimness and neatness of person and attire, 
poise and self-control, intellectual breadth, ac- 
curacy and keenness, balanced words of coun- 
sel, wise initiative in seasons of stress and 
distress, illuminations of moral penetration, 
modulated voice and grace of speech and per- 
son, and the ability to lift the veil and grant 
flashing visions of a prophetic future glorified 
with radiant hopes and inspiring ambitions. In 
like manner, any school task however simple 
or practical rises to the dignity of cultural 
import. A word well spoken, a song well sung, 
a problem accurately solved, a good poem well 
committed, a paragraph well read, a story well 
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told, a map well drawn, a stitch well taken, a 
board accurately squared, a loaf of bread well 
baked, hands well washed, a desk well ordered, 
shoes well cleaned, a tune well played, a kind 
deed graciously performed, an injustice amen- 
ded, a word of counsel wisely bestowed, a 
prejudice checked, a selfish impulse converted 
into sacrifice, a beautiful picture or tree or sky 
or poem appreciated, a good deal applauded, 
these and a thousand more little things well 
done are both the vine and the wine of culture 
in the school. Assuming that we have sug- 
gested the nature of culture as a school pro- 
duct together with some hints as to the method 
of its attainment, what is the reasonable anti- 
cipation of the school in securing it? Does 
the work of our average public school conform 
to this cultural reauirement? This inquiry 
leads us at once to the threshold of the endless 
phases of the study of school efficiency which 
are the burden of discussion in every educa- 
tional gathering. It introduces us to the themes 
of curriculum and courses of study, their en- 
richment and abbreviation, essentials and frills, 
freedom and standardization in quantity, qual- 
ity and organization of subject matter, that we 
may know what is well done. It involves the 
testing and standardizing of results of instruc- 
tion that we may know when anything is well 
done. It compels us to face with renewed 
earnestness the subject of promotion, prog- 
ress, Over-age and under-age pupils, repeaters, 
slow-promoters, normals, subnormals, and su- 
pernormals, that we may know what it is 
possible for the children to do well. It de- 
mands a study of the individual values and 
limitations that we may know what each par- 
ticular child should be taught to know and do 
well. It requires a more exact determination 
of the general aims of the school, to what spe- 
cific degree they may be the conservation of 
the individual, physical, intellectual, moral, in- 
dustrial, or social efficiency of the child, that 
we may learn to what ends things are to be 
well done. It demands a study of the evolu- 
tionary stages in the physical, and hence intel- 
lectual and moral, ontogensis of the child that 
we may adjust our efforts to the progressive 
and periodic alterations in all phases of in- 
struction that the child may be led to do well 
those things which he can best do well at the 
specific periods of his development. It de- 
mands the. professional preliminary and after- 
training of the teachers that we may know 
and use the best means of getting school work 
well done. It demands a determination of the 
relative functions of the home, church, industry, 
society, and school in the education of the 
child that we may know how much time of the 
day, week, and year the school is to supervise 
the child in his doing things well. It requires 
the testing out of the most efficient form of 
school organization and administration that 
there may be the least possible economic loss in 
getting the child directly at the problem of do- 
ing things well. In other words, the refining 
of every element of the school unity has its 
culture equivalents. They all present problems 
which are in the process of solution. Their 
ultimate determination will no doubt await the 
decades and even the centuries. To one, how- 
ever, who has been but modestly associated 
with school work and who sees but dimly the 
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great field, how marvelous has been the prog- 
ress of twenty years in the evolution of these 
important phases of our great task! 

A penetration into all the ramifications of 
the theme of cultural training from the basis 
of this period of rapid growth is, of course, 
impossible in the limits of this paper. Space 
may remain, however, for the consideration of 
one very timely element. Assuming that any- 
thing well done has its cultural values, does it 
follow that all things well done have equal 
cultural values? Here I cannot resist a sec- 
ond quotation from Dr. Baker, “ The commit- 
tee are in sympathy with the wise claims of 
industrial education, but believe that the heri- 
tage of the race in the form of systematized 
knowledge will always be the foundation of 
education. They believe that humanism as the 
form of interest in the thoughts and lives of 
men needs not less but more emphasis, that 
scientific knowledgs, rational power, and zxs- 
thetic and ethical appreciation are the highest 
ideals of our civilization, but that learning 
will be more and more vitalized by relating 
it to the life of, the present day.” 

Certainly all cultural values as all other edu- 
cational values vary in quantity and quality, 
i. e., in the breadth and plane of their applica- 
tion. In this day when the “Rock of Ages” 
is being blasted beneath the foundations of 
every human institution, we face no more im- 
portant problem than that of relative values. 
In our haste to build sky-scrapers and subways, 
we may profitably inquire whether we are blast- 
ing away more permanent values than we are 
creating. “The heritage of the race in the 
form of systematized knowledge will always be 
the foundation of education.” I take it that 
no wiser statement affecting the foundations 
of our educational structure can be uttered. 
A theme of study containing the highest cul- 
tural values must possess these characteristics : 

1. It must be the essence and digest of a 
large fund of knowledge touching the com- 
mon experience of the masses of society. 

2. It must represent an ancient race heri- 
tage, and hence have passed through evolu- 
tionary selection and the survival of the fittest. 

3. It must be scientifically organized into a 
thought unity. 

4. It must possess its practical arts with 
tested tools of skill which fill a common need. 

Such subjects lay the foundation for all in- 
tellectual and cultural training. They serve 
this end because they represent the race- 
seasoned, perfected type unities. It is such 
thought-unities which constitute the series of 
ascending plateaus up which, like a Jacob’s 
Ladder, the toiling and laboring mind of man 
mounts to the enlarging horizon of greater 
unities until it catches the universal of God 
himself. Contrasted with such intellectual 
structures, the immature fancies of a passing 
day void and without form, shaped by the 


narrow whim of a propagandist, or the unor- ° 


dered impulse of the throng, are as tents 
pitched for the day at the base of the cathe- 
drals of the centuries, and are of slight edu- 
cational import. 

In the development of the school, however, 
it is the practical arts and tools of skill which 
have been first recognized and endorsed by the 
educator. The history, science, and philos- 
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ophy of every subject have made their way 
but slowly into the curriculum. The practical 
arts, reading, spelling and writing preceded 
their parent-history of literature and science 
of grammar. Through the practical arts of 
reading, spelling and writing, the child rises 
to the intellectual, esthetic and ethical enlarge- 
ment of literature and the science of language. 
It is for the sake of this growth that he learns 
the arts. Arithmetic was introduced as the art 
of computation, geography as the art of man- 
making, history as the art of chronology, phys- 
iology as the art of hygiene, music as the art 
of singing, and drawing as the art of coloring. 
It is only slowly that the sciences of arithmetic, 
geography, sociology, physiology, music, and 
drawing have made their way into our curric- 
ula. Yet every thoughtful teacher knows that 
we are teaching reading and writing and spell- 
ing for the sake of literature and language, 
arithmetic for mathematics, history for soci- 
ology, geography for science, anatomy and hy- 
giene for biology, singing for music, and 
drawing for pictorial expression. And only 
he teaches who comprehends that through the 
practical art the mind may be held to the 
heights and depths of the science and philos- 
ophy which bear their fruitage in the intellect- 
— esthetic and ethical growth of the 
child. 

We are facing the same order of develop- 

ment in the so-called manual training subjects. 
The practical arts of sewing, cooking and 
woodwork have found a place in the curricu- 
lum. But the educator does not blind himself 
to the fact that these practical arts are not our 
real themes. It is the history, science and 
philosophy back of them which possess the 
real educational values. Sewing (with weav- 
ing, spinning and knitting) is a practical art of 
raiment. It is the history, science and phil- 
osophy of -dress which is our goal. The sci- 
ence of dress has universal life-long values. 
It touches on every phase of the practical, 
“economic, artistic, intellectual and moral life 
of the individual. The subject is, however, 
no more limited to sewing than literature to 
spelling. 

In like manner cooking is the practical art of 
the science of diet, a subject having the same 
breadth of cultural values as the science of 
dress. Woodwork is the practical art of fur- 
niture and architecture, industry, a theme as 
universal and cultural as dress or diet. As 
reading has risen to literature and language 
so sewing and cooking and woodwork will 
eventually arise to their history, science and 
philosophy, with the attendant cultural values. 
Here as in all our work the purpose will be 
the child’s progress from himself to a better 
self, better in every sense, practical and cul- 
tural, intellectual and zsthetic, moral and spir- 
itual. The aim will not be the product, but 
the producer; not the deed but the doer; not 
the isolated act but the larger unity with 
which it is correlate; not the present real, but 
the future ideal; not the physical objective re- 
alization, but the inellectual and spiritual en- 
largement; not the ‘living, but the life. The 
emphasis of these aims will not render educa- 
tional training practically less serviceable but 
more so. All the practical arts of reading, 
writing, computing, sewing, singing, drawing 
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cooking and woodworking are done today by 
machinery. The child trained to do these 
things and not to do the constructive thinking 
back of these arts, is doomed to a life of 
competition with the machine on a sweat-shop 
wage. He possesses the most impractical edu- 
cation. 

At the risk of being classified as an unholy 
standpatter, permit a conservative to illustrate 
his point of view. At the average meeting of 
school men, no more popular declaration is 
made than a caustic criticism of instruction in 
Arithmetic and English Grammar as sciences. 
We are urged insistently and persistently to 
lay all emphasis on the practical arts and tools 
of skill possessed by these subjects, and to eli- 
minate their study as sciences. To compute, 
to speak, and to write with some fluency and 
accuracy is all that is desired. Now, I submit 
without argument, for time forbids, that Arith- 
metic and English Grammar represent par 
excellence all the requirements of the educa- 
tional knowledge groups as the definition has 
been given. Further, it is felt to be a safe 
assumption that these organized thought-uni- 
ties furnished at least a majority of my audi- 
tors with their first conception of the expanding 
unities of knowledge. 

Let us investigate the process. Arithmetic 
was incarnated in a book with color, size, 
shape, title, parts and organization. Our ac- 
quaintance with this book was cultivated for a 
period of many years. Its every page, subject, 
rule and problem became a possession. This 
period of bibliolatry gradually passed, the in- 
carnation was properly orientated, and Arith- 
metic became its spiritualized self. It possessed 
integrity, classification, organization, and be- 
came a type for all time of classified knowl- 
edge, a very bulwark of method and unity in 
all subsequent thought processes of the indi- 
vidual. 

Test the process under the new freedom. 
The child gets his Arithmetic incarnated by 
sections in little pamphlets in which a spiral 
maze is substituted for scientific classification. 
He is instructed by his teacher to destroy fur- 
ther the integrity of the subject by omitting 
pages 20-23, chapters 3 and 4, sections 34~36, 
and problems 7-9. As each succeeding booklet 
is completed, it is joyously returned to the 
teachers, and if any scattering recollections of 
the brief acquaintance remain, they are speed- 
ily dissipated. When this booklet course is 
terminated, what is the mental possession of 
the child? The fading ghosts of a few re- 
treating booklets are there, possibly a few proc- 
esses that drive each other with stop-watch 
speed around the spiral race tracks of com- 
petitive computation; but he possesses nothing 
in which the subject of Arithmetic is incarna- 
ted, no cocoon from which it, in its own good 
time, emerges into the imago stage of spirit- 
ualization, nothing that gives it integrity, noth- 
ing that shapes it into organized form, nothing 
that renders it a type unit of all knowledge. 
It is improper to burden this paper with a like 
exposition of the presentation of English 
Grammar. It would be tautological. 

May I presume, however, for a moment to 
illustrate this point with a type of culture from 
another field? To an American generation 
now rapidly disappearing, there was one great 
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Book, King James’ translation af the English 
Bible. For a certain body of religiously-min- 
ded people of that passing generation, it con- 
tained a closed and fixed system of knowledge 
human and divine. It was literature, history, 
science, philosophy and religion, the guide and 
precept for life and the pathway to the skies. 
The physical Book itself was a sacred incar- 
nation. The vision of that old Bible was an 
indelible habitue of thought by day and 
vision by night. It was spiritualized until it 
mounted to the throne of the eternites. What- 
ever may have been the limitations of their 
basic philosophy, who would place small esti- 
mate on the culture values of these old time 
Bible worshippers? I have yet to meet the 
Bible student fed and bred on Sunday School 
leaflets and pamphlets. 

This emphasis of the value of the old thought 
unities as a basis of cultural training is not 
made for the purpose of discounting the in- 
herent necessity and virtue of attuning all our 
efforts for industrial and social efficiency. We 
are, however, under necessity of picking our 
way, with caution in the maze of new sug- 
gestion and experiment. We must recognize 
the enlarged responsibilities of the school 
under our changed and changing industrial 
conditions. We must realize that new social 
needs demand a revision of the aims of our 
work. We must take into account the revo- 
lution in the home life and environment of the 
child. We must appreciate that industrial con- 
ditions are elementary and that the school as 
all other institutions must adjust itself to 
them. Yet with all these modifications and 
readjustments there will be no displacement 
of the ancient aims of culture. The mind of 
man will still mount the highways of thought 
up which through all ages have toiled its law- 
givers and sages; it will gain new vistas from 
the vision heights of its ancient prophets and 
seers; his heart will be thrilled with the same 
visions of beauty that the poet and painter 
and builder have lured from the beauty infinite 
of yore; and his soul will march to the con- 
quest of self under the same starry dome of 
ideals as all the patriots, heroes and martyrs 
of old! 

We will vitalize and localize and systematize 
and industrialize and socialize the race heri- 
tage of condensed wisdom, but we must not 
undervalue it. 

It is easy to over-emphasize the value of 
training children for skill in execution. Such 
attainment is usually gained at the expense of 
freedom and initiative in rising to the larger 
view. Among the great impelling forces of 
the mind are suggestion and inspiration. In 
such enkindling moments the mind leaps all the 
moats and hurdles of drill and skill. The re- 
duction of any subject-matter to its minutia 
of isolated fact and its practical arts, its so- 
called practical minimum, robs it of its richest 
intellectual, cultural and moral significance. 
Arnold Tompkins was wont to say, “The 
whole sky of truth bends over every recitation 
and the teacher needs but climb Sinai to re- 
ceive the divine law.” This demands, however, 
that the teacher be acquainted with the heavens 
and that he introduce the child. If Arithmetic 
is simply manipulation of the processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
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sion, it is of slight value as a branch of the 
curriculum. 

What is a reasonable culture attainment of 
the public school system? The answer has 
been suggested. 

That we may adjust our instruction to new 
industrial conditions that industry may become 
educational and cultural as well as simply pro- 
ductive, that it may yield idealism and service 
as well as profits; that the child may be 
trained to social efficiency as well as self- 
realization and self service; and that at the 
same time we may mount the ancient high- 
ways of all the great to the skies of the per- 
fect attainment. It is the reasonable expecta- 
tion of the public schools that they may train 
boys and girls who will be industrially pro- 
ductive and at the same time will render such 
product artistic as well as useful, and such in- 
dustry cultural as well as profitable to the 
worker; who will be able to earn a living and 
at the same time will make the life itself 
physically, intellectually and morally true and 
wholesome, aspiring and inspiring; who will 
accomplish | the needs of a passing generation 
and will also see the duties of that generation 
from the loftiest Sinais and Galilean Mounts 
of all human experience; who will labor effi- 
ciently for time, but who will build for 
Eternity. 

Supt. Cole, of Chester, said that the eth- 
ical material in our readers should not 
escape the attention of the teacher and that 
it should be utilized as far as possible. 
Switzerland has readers which contain the 
virtues of the nation, and pupils are taught 
to bear these in mind and thus grow up to 
be strong men and women. 

The last paper of the sessions was read by 
Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of 
Education of the National Government. 
The department heard with much interest 
this word from Washington upon Efficient 
Professional Administration in Small City 
Schools. 


EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION IN SMALL CITY 
SCHOOLS, 


Problems of school administration may be 
discussed under two heads—business and pro- 
fessional. Both phases of the subject are so 
comprehensive that any attempt at a full dis- 
cussion of either in a brief paper would be 
presumptuous. I shall merely indicate a few 
problems in educational administration that 
must be solved if the schools are to be effi- 
cient. 

The business and the professional phase are, 
however, so closely related that they are almost 
inseparable. A school superintendent who is 
totally obvious to the financial phase will soon 
bring his board to bankruptcy, or, as only so 
much money is available for the schools in any 
city, he will not secure the best educational 
results from the funds appropriated. 

One of the great problems, then, in profes- 
sional administration is that of running the 
schools economically, not on a less tax rate, 
but with the purpose of obtaining the greatest 
possible efficiency from the funds in hand. 
business manager may know more than the 
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superintendent about purchasing janitor sup- 
plies and repairing buildings economically, but 
does he or any school board member know 
what instruction to buy; how much and in 
what subjects; how many pupils to be assigned 
a teacher; how many supervisors to be em- 
ployed; how many daily recitations a high 
school teacher should conduct; and how many 
hours a high school pupil should carry? 

Before administration can be efficient either 
educationally or financially, these problems 
must be solved. The superintendent who 
wishes to make the best use of the funds ap- 
propriated for instruction must determine 
whether he can afford to have but 25 high 
school pupils in a division while each of the 
grade teachers has classes of 50 or 60 pupils. 
He must decide how much the annual cost will 
be reduced with 30 instead of 25 in a division. 
In a high school enrolling 600 students three 
fewer teachers will be required with 30 pupils 
in a division than with 25, or there will be a 
saving of about $3,000 a year. This is a finan- 
cial and an educational problem the superin- 
tendent cannot ignore. Is he justified in 
spending $3,000 a year additional simply be- 
cause he thinks better work can be done with 
25 than with 30 pupils in a class? Granted 
that better work can be done several other 
questions arise: Could not the $3,000 saved be 
used to increase teachers’ salaries and secure 
more competent instructors, thus giving a 
better tone to the high school? Or, could not 
this $3,000 be used to relieve the congestion so 
often found in the lower grades, thus helping 
to prevent retardation? 

Let me mention several other problems that 
must be solved if the professional administra- 
tion is to be efficient: 

How many recitations a week should a high 
school pupil carry? Most schools require 20; 
some few, however, require more. If 20 reci- 
tations a week are better than 25, there is not 
only an educational loss but a great financial 
one in those schools requiring the latter num- 
ber. In a high school of 300 students reciting 
25 times a week in divisions of 25 pupils each 
it will require two more teachers; or an addi- 
tion of approximately $2,000 to the cost of 
instruction. 

Several years ago Superintendent Frank 
Spaulding, of Newton, Massachusetts, reduced 
the number of high school recitations a week, 
making 17 hours the normal, thus saving $4,000. 
In making a study of the educational gains 
and losses, he says that no definite nor even 
reliable answer can be found in mere opinion, 
but that the opinions of the principals and 
heads of departments were about equally divi- 
ded for and against, with a slight tendency, 
on the whole, to favor the plan of 17 hours a 
week, and with a fairly strong demand that the 
plan be given further trial. If 17 recitations 
a week produce as good results, it is evident 
that there is a great financial waste in many 
schools. 

What would be the educational loss if a high 
school teacher instructs six classes a day in- 
stead of five? What will be the financial gain? 
With six recitations a day instead of five 
there would be a saving of approximately 
$3,000 in a high school enrolling 600 pupils. 
Could not this $3,000 be used so that there 
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would be better educational results than can-be 
secured by having a teacher instruct but five 
classes a day? Is there medical inspection? 
If not, which would be the better for the 
community, to spend $3,000 so that no high 
school teacher may have more than five periods 
or to spend it to improve the health of the 
children? 

In administering the elementary schools, 
what should be the maximum number of 
pupils in a room? No one knows. Yet, be- 
fore there can be efficient administration this 
should be known. In a school of 2,400 pupils, 
8 more teachers would be required with 35 
than with 40 pupils in a room, thus i increasing 
the cost about $4,800 a year. The question 
is, would it be better to have 40 normal chil- 
dren in a room instead of 35 normal and sub- 
normal together? Could not the $4,800 be 
used to establish special schools for the retar- 
ded children or for the introduction of indus- 
trial courses? 

In a small city a survey was recently made 
and the committee found two grade buildings 
with a total enrollment of 299 pupils and 12 
teachers. In several other buildings it was 
discovered that there was an unequal number 
of pupils in many of the rooms. A plan of 
consolidation was devised whereby enough was 
saved to equip manual training and domestic 
science departments and employ a teacher for 
each; thus, no doubt, making the schools much 
more efficient. 

My attention was recently called to an eighth 
grade class of only 12 members, and to another 
in the same city of only 18 members. These 
two classes could have been profitably com- 
bined. Often a saving can be effected by or- 
ganizing the seventh and eighth grades on a 
departmental plan in some centrally located 
building. Such organization is undoubtedly 
more efficient educationally. ; 

A problem especially difficult of solution in 
a small city is that of securing supervision so 
as not to make the cost of the supervisory 
force too large in proportion to that of in- 
struction. As a rule most of the smaller cities 
have buildings of from 4 to 12 rooms each 
scattered over the city—a relic of war politics 
when each ward had to have its own building. 
Suppose there are in your city 10 buildings 
of 10 rooms each and that a supervising prin- 
cipal is in charge of each, the cost of such 
supervision will be about '$0,000 year, while 
the cost of instruction will be about $60,000. 
If to the $9,000 is added $3,000 for special 
supervision, the total cost of supervision, not 
including the salary of the superintendent, 
would be $12,000, or one-fifth of the amount 
expended for instruction. The question 
whether this ratio is the correct one the super- 
intendent who is trying to bring his schools 
to a high degree of efficiency must determine. 
It would seem that in this hypothetical case 
too much is being spent on the supervising 
force, and that some other plan should be 
adopted. 

Some of the other plans in operation are: 1. 
Departmental teaching in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, the principal being free at 
certain periods of the day for routine work. 
2. A substitute teacher to relieve the principals 
from teaching for a day or a half-day each 
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each week. 3. A principal to supervise three 
or four buildings with a head-teacher in each. 

Theoretically the latter plan seems to be 
the most efficient. Nine or ten buildings could 
be placed under the supervision of three prin- 
cipals, at a salary of $1500 a year each, and 
the board would save $4,500 with which to pay 
$1,000 extra to the head-teachers in the 10 
buildings and still have $3,500 to increase 
salaries and retain the best teachers. 

This plan of dividing a city into districts and 
of placing a supervising principal over each is 
in successful operation in several cities. In 
his report for the year 1913, the superintendent 
of schools at Johnstown, Pa., says, “ There are 
two ways of handling the problem of super- 
vising the intermediate and upper grades in a 
city of this size. One is to require every prin- 
cipal of at least every eight-room building and 
above to use a part or all his time to supervise 
the work of his building; the other is to do as 
we have during the past year, namely, divide 
the city into districts and place a supervisor 
in charge of each district. After a year’s trial 
the latter plan has proved a decided success 
with us and has enough advantages over the 
former plan to make it a permanent part of the 
organization of our schools. From a financial 
standpoint the plan now in force is much more 
economical than the old one. From an edu- 
cational standpoint it has been a distinct boon 
to the schools of our city. 

Before administration can be efficient each 
superintendent must make a study of the prob- 
lems I have just mentioned. Relative values 
must be determined. Though we may not re- 
alize it, every time an expenditure of money 
is recommended educational values are as- 
signed. In his keen analytic report of the 
schools at Newton, Mass., the superintendent 
discussing the subject of relative values says: 
“Tt has been determined, wisely or unwisely, 
thoughtlessly or intelligently, that in the New- 
ton high school just now 5.9 pupil-recitations 
in Greek are of the same value as 23.8 pupil- 
recitations in French, that 12 pupil-recitations 
in science are equivalent in value to 19.2 pupil- 
recitations in English, and that it takes 41.7 
pupil-recitations in vocal music to equal the 
value of 139 pupil-recitations in art.” 

Why should a school administrator thus ana- 
lyze his system? Because when he is con- 
fronted with the fact that he is assigning four 
times the value to Greek as to French, and one 
and one-half times the value to science as to 
English, he will give more time to a study of 
school conditions. The report continues: 
“Whether we desire to do it or not, we ex- 
press our relative valuations of different sub- 
jects under given conditions by the percentage 
of the available funds that. we expend for 
each, just as a housewife controlling a limited 
family budget expresses her valuations of the 
various necessities, luxuries and frivolities of 
existence by the proportion of her budget that 
she devotestoeach. The housewife is not sel- 
dom charged with large responsibility for the 
high cost of living, on account of her lack of 
wisdom in handling the family budget. I gravely 
doubt that we educational administrators show 
any greater wisdom than the average housewife 
in the disposition of our always limited school 
budget. Unquestionably the first step toward 
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improvement, both for the housewife and the 
school administrator, is to secure definite, de- 
tailed and significant knowledge of the actual 
disposition of the budget, whether of the fam- 
ily or the school.” 

If all school systems were subjected to a 
critical analysis of relative values, there is no 
question but that their administration would 
be more efficient. No superintendent of a 
manufacturing plant invests money just to sat- 
isfy a mere whim of his own or of one of his 
assistants, but to secure the best results pos- 
sible for the amount expended. So should it 
be in school administration. 

Another problem of administration in the 
small city, and especially in the city under 
20,000 population, is that of securing and re- 
taining competent instructors. As yet not 
many school boards in cities of this size have 
adopted sufficiently high standards for the em- 
ployment of teachers. No statistics giving the 
number of teachers in the smaller cities who 
have had a four-year high school course, and an 
additional year’s professional training is avail- 
able, but judging from fragmentary data not 
more than one-third of the teachers in the smal- 
ler cities have graduated from a training 
school. It seems to me that the time is now 
here when a definite stand should be taken by 
the smaller cities, and they should require pro- 
fessionally trained teachers.. Without some 
such standard many incompetent teachers will 
find a way into the school-room and keep sal- 
aries down to a minimum. If it were definitely 
understood that no high school graduate would 
be employed without further preparation, 
school boards and superintendents would be 
afforded much relief. Happily, however, 
school officials are beginning to realize that 
teachers should be well prepared both acade- 
mically and professionally, and standards are 
being raised, though in some instances they are 
not high nor definite enough. 

The question naturally arises: Who should 
determine the standards and who should select 
the teachers? There is but one logical person, 
and that is the superintendent. The very na- 
ture of his office permits him to determine 
educational and professional standards, but it 
is a question whether many superintendents in 
the smaller cities are given perfect freedom in 
the choice of teachers. Judging from the tone 
of many letters received at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, few superintendents in cities of less 
than 10,000 population are given this power. A 
superintendent in New England writes: “I 
wonder in how many cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion and less the superintendent is allowed to 
select his own teachers. In my experience I 
find boards of education less willing to take 
the superinendent’s recommendation in regard 
to teachers than in almost any other thing, and 
I am at a loss to understand why, unless it is 
a matter so personal to them that they hesitate 
to follow the recommendations of the superin- 
tendent in this respect.” Many others write 
in substance: “ Boards of education are loath 
to give the superintendent a free hand in sel- 
ecting teachers. They are prone to consider 
teaching positions as half-perquisites for rela- 
tives, a daughter of an old friend or business 
associate. They also employ ‘home teachers,’ 
often irrespective of qualifications, in prefer- 
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ence to competent teachers who live in another 
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This state of affiairs is not true in all the 
smaller cities, yet it is too true in some, and 
administration cannot be efficient until the 
superintendent obtains the power that rightly 
belongs to him. 

Assuming that the superintendent obtains 
the power to choose his own teachers, how are 
they to be brought to the highest degree of 
efficiency? Even if the superintendent does 
select, some will need careful supervision. In 
the small city some will be just out of normal 
school, and, though they have been well 
trained, will need to be broken into real 
conditions, while others may have had experi- 
ence in a country school without much super- 
vision. These must be helped, and, if many 
fail, provided due care has been exercised in 
their selection, it is evident that the supervisors 
are inefficient. If many pupils fail under a 
teacher, suspicion is not wanting that the teach- 
ing has been poor; so if many teachers fail, 
suspicion points in the direction of the super- 
visory force. 

The best method of improving teachers in a 
small city is that of frequent visits to the class 
rooms by the superintendent with the thought 
of helping the teacher by means of frank talks 
and constructive criticism. An office superin- 
tendent can do little to improve his teachers if 
he does not himself know wherein the teacher 
is failing. His principals may render much 
assistance, but the superintendent must make 
a first hand diagnosis of the case. 

I find the best teaching and the best schoo! 
spirit in those cities where the superintendent 
spends most of his time in the schools helping 
the teachers. One superintendent in a city em- 
ploying about 100 teachers told me that salaries 
were low in that city, and that he could not 
find the teachers he should like to have. The 
teaching, however, was above the average, as 
he gave nearly all his time visiting the class 
rooms and offering suggestions. The details 
of office work were turned over to a competent 
clerk. There was an excellent spirit among 
both teachers and pupils, due largely to the 
helpful visits of the superintendent. 

Teachers’ meetings prove effective in im- 
proving a corps of teachers, especially the grade 
meetings in which problems of the particular 
grade are discussed. Some _ superintendents 
help their teachers by requiring them to give 
model iessons with their own pupils before 
the other teachers of the same grade. Others 
require those teachers who are not improving 
to attend summer schools. At Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, all teachers are required to attend such 
schools one summer in each four, while in 
some other cities school authorities encourage 
the teachers to attend university extension lec- 
tures under the direction of a school of edu- 
cation. 

But one means of improving teachers has 
not received the attention it should—a salary 
schedule based upon qualifications and effi- 
ciency rather than upon experience. It is a 
well-known fact that promotion on experience 
alone does not always reward the teachers who 
are making the most improvement, and that 
this method does not tend to call forth the best 
effort on the »art of teachers. It may, how- 
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ever, help retain teachers in service for a 
greater number of years, and should up to a 
certain point be a factor in salary schedules. 
Advanced education and professional training 
are often not rewarded. Dr. Strayer and Dr. 
Thorndike say that in formal salary schedules 
the premiums usually given are too low for 
education and too high relatively for experi- 
ence in teaching. 

Dr. Merriman in a study of the relation be- 
tween experience and teaching concludes: “It 
must be said, then, in answer to the relation 
between experience and teaching efficiency, 
that beyond the first year of experience it is 
practically nil. After the first year the amount 
of experience is not an important criterion for 
efficient teaching in the elementary schools.” 

It is doubtful whether this conclusion is 
the correct one, but nevertheless every superin- 
tendent knows that length of service alone 
does not increase efficiency of teachers, so 
should not premiums in salary schedules be 
offered for advanced education, for profes- 
sional training, and for merit? The tendency 
at present, however, is strongly toward sched- 
ules based upon experience, education, training 
and success with the teachers grouped into 
three or four classes. Before a teacher is elig- 
ible for a higher class she should meet certain 
requirements in experience, education, training 
and efficiency. 

Nearly all superintendents who are promot- 
ing largely on education and efficiency testify 
to the practical value of such schedules. A 
superintendent says: “ One of the far-reaching 
movements of the past year was the organiza- 
tion of the system for the employment and 
promotion of teachers and fixing their salar- 
ies. The new schedule which classifies teachers 
according to experience, preparation and suc- 
cess rather than upon experience alone, is hav- 
ing the effect of arousing teachers to the 
necessity of making professional preparation 
for the responsible work they have to do, 
Never before in the history of the schools have 
so many teachers attended summer schools, 
colleges and universities. More teachers’ peri- 
odicals are being read than ever before, and 
teachers are taking every advantage to improve 
themselves in the technique of their pro- 
fession.” 

The only difficulty in administering a salary 
schedule based largely upon efficiency is that 
of determining who is and who is not efficient, 
because of a lack of standards in cultivating 
a teacher’s work. To administer such schedule 
efficiently the superintendent must necessarily 
adopt certain standards and make them known 
to his teachers so that they will know definitely 
what is demanded of them. 

The ‘results obtained in the ordinary exam- 
ination of pupils are not always reliable for 
testing teaching efficiency. .Other standards 
must be used. Some superintendents in testing 
the work of their teachers are using the stand- 
ards employed by Mr. Courtis, Dr. Thorndike 
and others. Superintendent Don. C. Bliss, of 
Montclair, N. J., says in a letter recently re- 
ceived at the Bureau. of Education: “ The 
testing for efficiency does not imply a long, 
formal examination of the old-fashioned type, 
with the results marked in per cents and a 
teacher’s ability estimated by the place her class 
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attains in the scale of the whole city. With the 
varying personnel and environment of the dif- 
ferent classes, such an estimate is manifestly un- 
fair to the teacher. The fairer way is to use stan- 
dardization methods employed by Dr. Rice, Dr. 
Thorndike, and Mr. Courtis, establishing from 
the results obtained all over the city an aver- 
age standard for that city, to the attainment 
of which a class, and through the class the 
teacher, may rightly be held. In this way the 
teacher’s work is judged on its merits, above 
or below the established standard, not by com- 
parison with the work of another teacher in a 
school in which conditions may be many times 
easier than those with which she has to con- 
tend. For years I have used this method in 
three different States with a minimum of ner- 
vous energy on the part of the superintendent, 
teacher and class and a maximum return in the 
way of definite knowledge of the teacher’s 
power and attainment, together with exact in- 
formation regarding the-points on which she 
needs help.” 

But other standards are also necessary. 
When the superintendent visits a class room 
what standards does he use to evaluate the 
work? Probably the best and most easily un- 
derstood are those formulated by Dr. Frank 
McMurry in his report on the quality of class 
room instruction in the New York City schools. 
He judged the work by four standards which 
are easily applied by the professionally trained 
superintendent: 1. What purposes are incul- 
cated in the pupils? 2. Are the pupils taught 
to weigh values? 3. Are they trained to or- 
ganize ideas? 4. {s power of initiative devel- 
oped in the pupil? These four standards are 
amply sufficient in testing a teacher’s work. 
Furthermore, if a teacher knows that she is 
to be judged by them, she will attempt to attain 
them and she will know, if she has had the 
proper instruction, when she is succeeding and 
when she is not.. As long as a superintendent 
does not formulate some such standards the 
successful grading of a teacher as excellent, 

ood, medium or poor is practically impossible. 

fficient administration demands standards to 
test teaching. 

Among other topics that should be discussed 
under the head of professional administration 
are the course of study and retardation. 

In brief, no system of schools can be efficient 
without a well-planned course of study. A 
certain amount of work should be definitely 
assigned for each grade and the teacher held 
to its accomplishment. The superintendent, 
however, should consult with his teachers be- 
fore making assignments to obtain their opin- 
ions regarding the amount that can be success- 
fully accomplished, but the final decision should 
be made by the superintendent. If each teacher 
is permitted to determine what she is to teach 
in her respective grade chaos will be the result. 

With respect to retardation a school system 
in its last analysis is efficient or inefficient, as 
it does or as it does not promote most of the 
pupils. A school with many children repeating 
a grade needs to analyze itself to determine 
whether these children are subnormal, whether 
the teaching is poor, or whether the work is 
too difficult. In any school where 15 or 20 per 
cent. of the pupils are retarded it is evident 
that something is wrong. What it is the ad- 
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ministrator must determine. In my opinion 
there would be less retardation if the work 
were better adapted to the varying abilities of 
the pupils, if all unessentials were eliminated 
from each subject. Many superintendents tell 
me that since they have eliminated useless 
topics in arithmetic and other subjects, retar- 
dation has been considerably less. Great as 
the problem is and as much as it has been dis- 
cussed some teachers and administrators fail 
to realize that retardation is causing a great 
financial and educational waste. In conclusion, 
let me repeat that efficient professional admin- 
istration demands: (1) A careful study of 
relative values; (2) The selection of teachers 
by the superintendents; (3) A definite plan 
for the improvement of teachers in service; 
(4) Standard to test the quality of teaching; 
(5) A definite course of study; (6) A careful 
study of the causes of retardation and of 
methods for its prevention. 


The Committee on Resolutions made their 
report as follows, which with slight modi- 
fication was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. ° 


The Committee on Resolutions of the De- 
partment of the City and Borough Superinten- 
dents of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association offer the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Members 
of this Department are due Superintendent 
Palmer for his wise planning and capable direc- 
tion of the program enjoyed and appreciated 
at the sessions of this meeting. 

Resolved, That some of the principles em- 
ployed in securing efficiency in business and 
manufacture are applicable to the work of the 
public schools. 

Resolved, That the standards or units for 
measuring the efficiency of the work in the 
public schools should be established as rapidly 
as investigation and experience prove their 
worth. 

Resolved, That many of the methods em- 
ployed by Superintendent Wirt to secure an 
efficient system of physical and industrial edu- 
cation in the schools of Gary can be used 
to advantage in any school system of consider- 
able size. 

Resolved, That, since character is the highest 
product of the schools, and since temptations 
for boys and girls in town and city life appear 
to be increasing more rapidly than the means 
for meeting those temptations increase, it is 
the sense of this department that one of the 
great aims of public education should be to 
make boys and girls morally alert and efficient. 

Resolved, That since independence and ini- 
tiative are desirable as factors in the physical 
development of the youth of the land so that 
some part of their leisure hours may be de- 
voted to such development, theréfore, physical 
exercises, plays and athletics should be wisely 
directed toward this end. 

Resolved, That since the number of boys and 
girls who leave our schools—many of them 
entering employment between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen—is more than one-half the 
total enrollment of the schools, it should be 
one of the aims of public education to do as 
much as possible to make this class of pupils 
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economically efficient through some well-de- 
vised plan of Vocational Guidance. 

Resolved, That present-day social and eco- 
nomic conditions demand of our schools a 
more equitable evaluation of the elements most 
essential for the proper development of the 
child in health, hand, head and heart. 

Signed: S. S. Baker, Charles Lose, and R. 
H Bellows, Committee. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made , 


the following report which was approved by 
unanimous vote and these officers duly 
elected. 

President—Charles Lose, Williamsport. 
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1st Vice President—F. S. Jackson, Punx- 


sutawney. , 
2nd Vice President—W. M. Rife, Hunting- 


on. 
3rd Vice President—R. E. Laramy, Easton. 
Secretary—T. B. Shank, Jeanette. 
Treasurer—C. C. Green, Beaver Falls. 
Executive Committee—J. J. Palmer, C. H. 
Garwood, F. E. Downes. 
Educational Council—R. M. Sherrard, 3 


| years; F. W. Robbins, 2 years; J. J. Palmer, 


I year. 
Nominating Committee—R. T. Adams. 
Supt. Charles Lose, president-elect, was 


| introduced and thanked his associates cordi- 
ally for their confidence and good will. 


The Department then adjourned. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 





6 fag eleventh annual meeting of the De- 

partment of County Superintendence 
convened in Thaw Hall, University of Pitts- 
burgh, at 10 a. m. Tuesday, December 3oth. 
The President, Supt. Livingston Selzer, of 
Schuylkill County called the meeting to 
order, and, after brief introductory remarks, 
proceeded with the programme. 

The officers of the meeting, in addition 
to the president, were Supt. L. Mayne 
Jones, Brookville, Jefferson county, vice- 
president; Supt. N. E. Heeter, Clarion, 
Clarion county, secretary, to whom we are 
indebted for proceedings and papers; and 
Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, Bucks 
county, treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee were Supt. H. Milton Roth, C. S. Knapp, 
and R. O. Welfling. 

The general subject of the morning ses- 
sion was “Some Rural School Problems.” 
The first paper was by Supt. Dallas W. 
Armstrong, of Venango county, entitled 


A FEW URGENT NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS, 


The needs of the county school are varied 
and numerous. In a discussion limited to fif- 
teen minutes it will be possible to mention 
merely a few of the most urgent needs. I 
have chosen to mention in this paper a few of 
those needs that are not usually thought of by 
the majority of teachers, or at least not thought 
of as needs having first importance. There will 
be no special effort made in this discussion to 
give exact plans for the supplying of the needs 
mentioned—merely to call attention to them. 
For these needs can be supplied only by a proc- 
ess of education itself. And furthermore, I 
wish to relieve any suspicion that any one may 
have in listening to this paper that any word 
in it is reactionary, by saying that every word 
is written and read with absolute confidence 
in the American public school and absolute 
faith in the efficiency of its work. 

In the preparation of a lesson every good 





student distinguishes between the more im- 
portant and the less important matter in his 
lesson. Likewise every successfui teacher 
must distinguish betwéen the essentials and 
the non-essentials in the subject matter can- 
vassed by his class. So in every system of 
school work there must be a clear conceptiort 
of what constitutes the means and what con- 
stitutes the end of such school work. When 
this conception is not clear there can be no 
assurance of the results of such work, except 
the assurance of its uncertainty. There is no 
greater consolation for the conservative, con- 
scientious teacher than the fact that the object 
of the education of children is just the same 
in its cardinal points as it has ever been. 
The surrounding conditions may change from 
generation to generation. the means and the 
methods by which it is obtained may change 
from time to time, but the real purpose of it 
all—the training of the children for life and 
for living—is the same as it has always been 
and it will remain the same for all time. This 
is a constant reason for the real teacher’s real 
faith in the school and its work. The results 
that have accrued to the world in the point of 
the people’s health from the faith in and the 
use of patent medicines are no more perni- 
cious than the results that have accrued to the 
world in the point of the people’s education 
from the exploitation and adoption of fads 
championed by short-sighted and poorly-pre- 
pared leaders, so-called. These have mistaken 
their devices, or methods in teaching for the 
end of teaching, or education. This has de- 
veloped among us the specialist in nearly every 
line of school work—possibly faddist is a bet- 
ter term than specialist—who insist that their 
special work must be emphasized from the be- 
ginning of the course of study until its end. 
This sort of thing is generally championed 
by school men who “have their ear to the 
ground” and who follow after, or with, the 
crowd in the subject or the thing that seems 
to be the fad of the season. They are willing 
to spend so much time in the “trimmings and 
the decorations” that there is little time left 
for what is the real purpose of the school. 
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Apparently with them there is no thought 
taken for what should come at this time or 
for what should come at that time in the child’s 
life, but all these special features are forced 
upon the child all of the time in their frantic 
efforts “to keep up to date,” to keep their 
courses of study “modernized and enriched,” 
and their work “ vitalized.” The result is that 
the special work is superficial, or the funda- 
mental work is, and more often than not all 
of their work is, superficial. These small de- 
vices magnified by these mercenary persons 
into would-be great underlying principles of 
teaching are positively great hindrances to the 
public school and its work. There should be 
a better understanding of what is the end and 
of what are the means in teaching, and I, 
therefore, mention that the first urgent need 
of our schools is that school officials and par- 
ents get a clearer conception of what work 
belongs to the elementary school, what work 
belongs to the secondary school, what work 
belongs to the college strictly and what be- 
longs to the professional or special school. 

In the next place, a State that hopes, by 
merely passing laws and placing them upon its 
‘statute books, to have a good government will 
be disappointed. The government that would 
promise such a service would promise more 
than it could give. There must be other in- 
fluences working with and on the people before 
zany state can have a good government. There 
is an old saying that “an acre of performance 
is better than a whole world of promise,” 
which might be applied here. No honest busi- 
ness man will promise more for his goods and 
work than he knows they will measure up to. 
No honest school man will assume work and 
responsibilities that he feels he can not take 
care of successfully. And every sound busi- 
ness man and school man should know about 
what can be done in his work. But on account 
of an over-anxiety to please patrons—espe- 
cially fathers and mothers who have so many 
so-called social duties that they can not with- 
out some sacrifice give proper attention to the 
training of their children in the home,—some 
school men have pretended to assume the pa- 
rents’ part of the work for their schools, and 
then have gone out and “preached” that it is 
the duty of all teachers and all schools to do 
likewise. This practice, often indulged in by 
men high up, has proved a great hindrance to 
the good work of the child both at home and 
at school. The results of this practice are as 
follows: Parents given an excuse for the al- 
most criminal neglect of their children in the 
home; schools promising more than they can 
do, and a little cheap popularity, possibly, for 
the head:of such a system; and the failure of 
the children to get either a proper home or 
school training. The home has its duties and 
special work in the training of its children. 
Likewise the school and the church. And 
there is no successful shifting of these re- 
spective responsibilities, no matter how finely 
spun the theories, or seemingly well-founded 
the excuses for this attempted shifting. 

Of course it is understood always that the 
child that has the right home training and the 
right school training is very fortunate, indeed. 
Also that in cases where the home training is 
deficient that the more is required of the 
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school, and that where the school lacks the 
more is required of the home. But it should 
be the effort of all concerned in the education 
of children to keep this balance right, and they 
should make protest at any and all times at 
any attempt to disturb this proper relation. 
Therefore, the second urgent need of the 
school is that both teachers and parents re- 
discover that the school is very much like 
every other human institution—limited in the 
amount of work that can be accomplished by 
it, and that it was established to supplement 
the efforts and the work of the home in the 
education of its children—that it was not 
established as a substitute for the home train- 
ing. ; 
In the third place, the country school ques- 
tion has furnished a subject for nearly all 
classes of our people upon which to give enor- 
mous amounts of free, generally senseless and 
useless advice. How remarkable a thing it is 
that persons entirely ignorant of the condi- 
tions surrounding the country school can get 
space in our best magazine, and an audience 
with our best people, upon this very subject. 
Of this condition of things every real school 
man should feel ashamed. For fifteen years 
in our county we have been trying to better 
this very condition and at our last Teachers’ 
Institute the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“We stand opposed to the attitude of those 
writers and magazines that claim our public 
schools are a failure. We assert our faith in 
the public school system as the only means 
which has approached the solution of the vari- 
ous problems of education which have arisen 
in the past, and which will, we fully believe, 
solve the problems now before it as well as 
those which will arise in the future. We 
pledge ourselves anew to help in our small way 
in the solution of these problems as they 
arise.” 

Therefore we say that one of the urgent 
needs of our schools is the prevention of pub- 
licity, either in the press or from the platform, 
of the views of persons ignorant of the real 
conditions surrounding our school questions. 

In this connection it might be said that many 
are trying to solve the problems of the coun- 
try school with the same plans that are being 
used in the attempted solution of the city 
school problems. The city school problems 
are just as far from being solved as are the 
country school problems. There are many 
conditions that have compelled our people to 
turn attention to our country schools recently 
and away from the city schools. Conse- 
quently, the mistakes that are made in the 
country school are very much discussed while 
the possibly greater ones made in the city 
school are passed over unnoticed, for the 
present at least. Both the city and the country 
are making honest efforts to solve their re- 
spective problems, and by all means should be 
given due credit for the same, but the point is 
that the conditions surrounding each are dif- 
ferent, and they present two different problems 
that can not be solved by the same methods. 
Then let all of our country school teachers 
who are trying to make their schools like the 
city schools, consider this, that the city school 
and the country school offer different prob- 
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lems, that it is just as impossible and undesir- 
able to citify the country school as it is to 
countrify the city school. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the devel- 
opment of our country schools is that there is 
no school where teachers may be prepared for 
their work as country school teachers. In 
many places school officials prefer a first-class 
provisional certificate to a normal school cer- 
tificate, or a college or university diploma. 
Oftentimes the holder of a good provisional 
certificate is able to teach a better school than 
one who holds a diploma from any one of the 
above-mentioned schools. This is possible 
only because the holder of the provisional cer- 
tificate is better acquainted with the conditions 
surrounding his community and has given more 
attention to the subject of teaching than have 
the others. The make-up of the faculties in 
these teachers’ schools accounts for this con- 
dition beine found as often as it is. Faculties 
made up of young, inexperienced, oftentimes 
frivolous, university graduates that do not 
know of the underlying, working principles 
of the great profession of teaching, who are 
not genuine teachers themselves and conse- 
quently can not really instruct their students 
in the sublime art of teaching—for their 
greatest teaching is done by what they practice 
and not by what they preach. Further these 
teachers’ schools are managed generally by 
persons that are past-masters in university life 
and higher school life only, and who have 
never received their first lesson in country 
school life and the conditions surrounding the 
same. The result is that any student in these 
schools can carry away with him in regard to 
country school teaching just the same as he 
carried with him into the school. Under such 
conditions the wonder to school men is, not 
that these schools send out so many failures 
as teachers into the country schools, but that 
there are even as many as there are who even- 
tually prove successful, This condition is pos- 
sibly the greatest hindrance to our country 
school work. Therefore, one very urgent need 
of our country schools at present is, a school 
where students may be prepared professionally 
to teach a country school. 

Because we need for our schools a better un- 
derstanding of what belongs to the course of 
study in the elementary school, what belongs 
to the secondary school and what belongs to 
the professional, or special school; because 
that the various school factors need to know 
that both the home and the school have par- 
ticular phases of child-training and that one 
can never be a successful substitute for the 
other; because views of persons wholly un- 
acquainted with school requirements and con- 
ditions have been given such undue publicity 
and current weight; because that our leaders 
have never realized that the country school 
problem is wholly different from the city 
school problem; because we have reached a 
place where our teachers’ schools fail to pre- 
pare teachers professionally for teaching es- 
pecially in the country; because we need these 
things and others, there exists in the minds of 
many distrust of our whole public school sys- 
tem. This brings us to the greatest need of 
our country school, or of any school for that 
matter. What the school needs most is the 
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confidence of the people. Confidence in its 
work and in its management. Confidence in 
the results of its work as the proper founda- 
tion upon which the children may build their 
work as men and the women of the world. 
How remarkable a thing it is that the school 
can do its work with any measure of success 
with all the adverse criticism that is heaped 
upon it. There is no other institution that 
could exist under such conditions. For the 
lack of confidence of the people in a ruler’s 
administration, that administration is gener- 
ally a failure. For lack of confidence in the 
industrial conditions, factories and shops close. 
For lack of confidence in ourselves and in our 
work, we fail. There is no business house that 
could save itself long from bankruptcy, if the 
methods of business used by it were questioned 
the one-hundredth part as much as the meth- 
ods and work of the public school. There is 
no bank is strong enough to keep its doors 
open, if the suspicion and criticism heaped con- 
tinually upon the school rested uponthe bank 
for one short hour. You as teachers know the 
effect produced upon a pupil in the school, or 
a child in the home, when confidence in its 
work is lost by the teacher or by the parents. 
What such pupil and child needs is not nag- 
ging, but helpful encouragement. So with 
our schools, especially our country schools— 
what is most needed is not the “tons of de- 
structive criticism,” but the “ounce of helpful 
suggestion.” Therefore, the most urgent 
need of the country school today is the full 
confidence of its various factors in its effi- 
ciency. What we as country schoo! teachers 
and country school officials should first believe 
and then publish in every possible way is not 
the false belief that the school is behind the 
times, but that the school is at least a genera- 
tion ahead of the times, not that the school 
can do the work of all institutions for the 
proper training of children, but that the school 
can do properly only its own work, and that 
other institutions must do their own; not that 
the city school should serve for a model for 
the country school, but of the two that the 
country school comes nearer of serving its pur- 
pose. Not that degrees and diplomas satisfy 
all requirements for entering the profession of 
teaching, but that the teacher be really pre- 
pared professionally in every sense of that 
word for his great task. Not to be ashamed 
of being a school teacher and school official in 
the country school, but to have an honest pride 
in being such. And then, finally, if we are 
worthy to be teachers in our country schools, 
we shall believe and teach that for men and 
women of physical strength and endurance; 
for men and women of character, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual; for men and women that 
shall be willing to sacrifice for their schools, 
their churches, their country and their homes, 
we should look especially to our country com- 
munities, and more especially to the boys and 
the girls now found in our country schools. If 
we do not believe this, we should quit trying 
to serve the country schools for they are better 
off without us. 

I have mentioned six urgent needs of our 
country schools. The attitude of any commu- 
nity toward any one of these needs or condi- 
tions, is the measure of the efficiency of the 
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schools in that particular community. These 
needs are mentioned in very plain terms, be- 
cause the conditions confronting our public 
school demand very plain speaking on the part 
of its friends. They are not mentioned in the 
spirit of the pessimist, but with the faith and 
the hope of the optimist—in the belief that all 
of these needs and more will be supplied, not 
by the help of those afar off, but by the coun- 
try school teacher and the country school offi- 
cial; by the fathers and the mothers of our 
country school children; by the school men in 
the country districts who have the intelligence 
and the experience to see and understand the 
conditions as they really are, and then, what is 
greater, the courage to undertake and to solve 
their own country school problems. 


Co. Supt. D. W. Seibert, of Somerset 
County, followed with a paper on 


THE BUSINESS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


In the whole realm of education no field 
presents more difficult problems today than 
that of the rural schools. The work of the 
rural school is so important because its influ- 
ence upon the rural situation is most vital to 
the success of the country. It needs the atten- 
tion of many because the methods which must 
be employed are new and largely experimental, 
and the facilities for doing the work of the 
rural schools are very inadequate. New situ- 
ations must be met from old standpoints in the 
effort to establish new standards and due con- 
sideration must be given to past customs. 

have no sympathy with the educational 
fault-finders who are so willing to condemn 
the public schools. I can not conceive of an 
institution that was born and reared under the 
hardships and pains of the Free School sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania as a failure. We need 
to think only of the work of such men as 
Governor Wolfe, Thaddeus Stevens, Gover- 
nor Ritner, Thomas H. Burrowes, and their 
co-workers, whose names are enrolled in the 
crown of Pennsylvania’s glory to appreciate 
the founding of the public school system of 
our state. The great number of noble men 
and women that have walked its path, drunk 
at the fount of its inspiration, and gone out to 
help make the world better and grander by 
reason of their having lived in it is sufficient 
evidence of the value of the public school. 

The early rural schools are judged deficient 
from the standpoint of modern methods, and 
yet it seems to me that we have lost heavily 
in some respect in our progress toward the 
present position in rural education. The 
course has been enriched but it hardly meets 
the needs of the rural inhabitant as it was 
then met by the pioneer school. Much that is 
studied today is remote from actual life and 
has no direct relation to the after-life of the 
pupil. Our present rural schools fail to re- 
late the activities of the pupil in school with 
the life of the pupil outside of the school. 
There is comparatively little in our grade, or 
even our high school course, that will help 
the country boy to realize himself in the best 
way in the country. 

The pioneer teacher went into the homes 
and lived among the patrons in close contact 
with their daily lives. The school-house was 
used as a social center. It was the common 
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meeting-place for the spelling bee, the literary 
society, the singing school, the political gather- 
ing, the religious services and various other 
meetings of the community. The school was 
bound to the interests of the community by 
most intimate ties. 

Today the teacher is rarely one of the com- 
munity. No community can make the progress 
it should until it develops its own teachers; 
and teachers that are worth while and perma- 
nent cannot be acquired unless they do some 
good for the community. The country dis- 
tricts never needed teachers worse than now. 
And that’ man becomes a real teacher who 
shows the greatest willingness and ability to 
serve his community. There are greater chances 
now for men to be remembered as bene- 
factors, long after they are gone, by fitting 
themselves to give their lives unselfishly to 
the service of their communities as teachers of 
rural schools. 

The social influence of the teacher has been 
lost. The school as a common meeting-place 
for social gatherings is gone. The field of its 
activities has been narrowed. The farm home 
and the rural school have broken their points 
of contact. As a result the child is often found 
to be out of sympathy with the school and is 
inclined to drop out for a more practical life. 
On account of the lack of teaching vital to the 
farm home the boy is often lured by visions 
of other occupations. In our modern plan of 
education we are somewhat inclined to pass 
lightly over the lad who served his apprentice- 
ship by the side of his father, under whose 
kindly eye he gained skill in his craft. His 
respect for his father’s skill was genuine 
and had a wholesome influence upon the de- 
velopment of the child. 

The business of the school, if it is to remain 
a potent factor in the development of a com- 
munity, must be to serve that community in 
such a way as to meet not only the academic, 
but also the practical and social needs. To 
serve the community the school must be able 
to touch the lives of the people of the neigh- 
borhood in which it is placed in as many points 
as possible. The child and his community 
need to be in constant harmony and his edu- 
cation must prepare him to put himself into 
sympathetic relations with his surroundings. 

In the rural schools it is necessary to think 
largely in terms of agriculture because its 
activities are the most nearly commensurable 
to the rural child. Effective teaching is based 
upon the experiences and interests of the 
learner. In our rural schools it is essential 
that country life should dominate in the in- 
struction as well as in all the activities of the 
school. It should be an easy matter to make 
use of the rich opportunities that come to a 
child in his rural environment. In order to 
do this it is essential that the teacher be a 
person from the country, and acquainted with 
the conditions of the community which he aims 
to serve. Our schools are a co-operative or- 
ganization in which we all participate. It is 
something which must touch the lives and 
hearts of the patrons to be a success. The 
instruction in the rural school must conform, 
first of all, to the test of usefulness to the 
immediate vicinity which it serves. 

Education is no longer a luxury. It does 
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not concern the interest of the few so much 
as that of the many. Our rural school can 
teach in a somewhat unified system all the 
things that the community needs to know in 
order to produce the highest type of efficiency 
for the particular district in which the school 
exists. Since we have an institution that 
yields citizenship as abundantly as the Amer- 
ican farm it is well worth while to make pro- 
vision for its requirements in our scheme of 
education. The pupil’s home and farm work 
can be made to serve as an apprenticeship and 
to be supplementary to the school work. The 
whole problem of education should be a su- 
premely practical one and should readily ad- 
just itself to the best thought and effort, not 
only of the educator but of all the people 
whose children we aim to prepare for their 
life’s business. Our school of the future must 
provide for that which is most usable to the 
learner. What we need is a type of rural 
school that will develop the activities which 
the community needs, and do it in such a way 
that the child will be helped rather than hin- 
dered in selecting a calling for life. It must 
help the common man to meet and solve the 
common problems of life first, and solve them 
better than they have ever been solved before. 

A large share of the farmer’s lament is 
probably caused by our system of education 
for country boys and girls. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission gave, as the first 
necessity of a better country life, a “new kind 
of rural school.” The charge that our rural 
schools, as a rule, are not really rural schools 
at all but rather poor imitations of bad city 
schools of a generation ago is painfully true 
in many respects. That our education in them 
has a tendency to encourage the depopulation 
of the rural districts of the very manhood and 
womanhood so necessary to the future pros- 
perity of the state and nation must be ad- 
mitted. How many have heeded the call to 
the railroad yards, to the clerk’s desk, to the 
legal profession, to the physician’s office, and 
to many other city occupations to which their 
natural abilities did not call them, but simply 
because their education fitted them to go. 
This has contributed largely in giving us aban- 
doned farms, decayed buildings and a general 
air of the absence of prosperity. 

The new rural school, as well as the new 
rural high school, will be such that will ap- 
peal to all. In order. to do this it must be a 
place wherein the pupil will find himself, to 
the end that if he goes to college he will have 
a clearer idea about what his aptitude is and 
will not, as has been said of the early railway 
engine, “ pound himself to pieces in loose mo- 
tion.” And if he does not, he can go out from 
the rural high school and at once take up 
some useful employment in the world’s work. 
It is the rural school’s business to bring edu- 
cation nearer to the everyday life of the man 
or woman for whom the ee is seek- 
ing. It must know the duties, the hopes, the 
responsibilities, the ambitions and the ideals 
of the lives for which it is striving to fit its 
children. It needs to concern itself more with 
the vital problems of its people. It is the duty 
‘of the school to take advantage of the child’s 
interests and impulses and turn them to better 
account in his own development. 

The rural school cannot fulfill its mission 
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until we have a change in the type of school. 
We must have practical Agriculture for the 
boys and Domestic Science for the girls, such 
that will create an interest in the farm and 
the home, and the solution of their problems. 
When it can perform its duty of raising these 
occupations to the dignity of professions the 
cityward trend of population will be checked 
effectively. If we allow our course of study 
to be broad enough to give every boy and 
every girl a chance to be educated in the work 
of the community we will find it unnecessary 
to have special vocational schools. 

The new kind of rural school will be the 
laboratory of the neighborhood. It will test 
seeds, test milk, establish sanitary customs for 
the homes, furnish plans for the buildings, 
calculate balanced rations, keep farm accounts, 
determine profitable crops. It will teach sew- 
ing, cooking, serving meals and house-keeping 
in general. All these things will be done by 
the children of the district. This will be done 
to make the school better, but it will also be 
economically profitable to the neighborhood. 
Then the school life will be real life and bring 
vitality to the cause of education. 


The next paper was read by Co. Supt. N. 
E. Heeter, of Clarion County, on 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The eyes of the educational world to-day 
are upon the rural school. This venerable in- 
stitution which has existed for a quarter of a 
century in a sort of pupa state at last has 
broken the shell of conservatism that has held 
it all but stationary for years, and it is emerg- 
ing from its long sleep a more beautiful and 
serviceable institution than was ever dreamed 


.of until recent years. 


Many things have intervened to break the 
chains of adamant that have held the rural 
schools practically stationary while all things 
else were moving peacefully along with civi- 
lization. Perhaps the most potent factor in 
bringing about this change was the realization 
of the fact that the rural school was not edu- 
cating for efficiency. Some fellow conceived 
the thought that education consists of some- 
thing more than an abstract knowledge of 
books—that it must have in it the elements of 
social, industrial, and physical freedom as well 
as intellectual development—that it must train 
the hand, the head and the heart in order to 
be of the most service to the race. In other 
words, education is beginning to be looked 
upon as real life instead of abstract prepa- 
ration for life, as we once believed, and con- 
sequently our schools are becoming social and 
industrial as well as intellectual centers. 

But how shall we increase the efficiency of 
the rural schools? A hundred ways will be 
suggested here this week. Better trained teach- 
ers, better facilities for play, better and more 
extensive school grounds, better buildings, bet- 
ter heating, lighting and ventilating facilities, 
beter equipment, school libraries, school gar- 
dens, spelling bees, literary societies, school 
and home associations, contests of various 
kinds, special day programmes, etc., all tend 
to increase the efficiency of the rural school. 
But with all these improvements the problem 
of the rural school would still be unsolved. 
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There is but one solution to the rural school 
problem and that is to abolish the rural school. 
I believe that at least one half of the rural 
schools of Pennsylvania to-day could very 
conveniently be consolidated, and half the 
children who are struggling for an education 
against all the disadvantages of an ungraded 
rural school could be comfortably housed in 
centralized schools and given all the advan- 
tages of a well-organized system of graded 
schools. Consolidation is the only real solu- 
tion of the problem and I cannot understand 
why we people in Pennsylvania are so slow to 
adopt it where it is practicable. In Clarion 
county, I can find at least a dozen points, any 
one of which could be used as the center of a 
circle and with a radius two miles long a 
circle could be formed which would include 
from four to eight one- and two-room school 
buildings, and yet, strictly speaking, we have 
not a consolidated school in the county. Con- 
solidation in many parts of Pennsylvania is 
practicable, and since it is the only real solu- 
tion to the rural school problem, I believe that 
the educators of the State ought to make a 
more determined effort to bring it into more 
general use throughout the Commonwealth. 

While we believe that the centralization of 
the rural schools is the best method of in- 
creasing their efficiency, in fact, the only 
method of giving the country boy and girl 
equal educational advantages with city chil- 
dren, yet we realize that the physical condi- 
tions that exist in a great many sections of 
the State make it impracticable and next to 
impossible to consolidate all the rural schools. 

The one-room school in many parts of this 
State is as permanent as the mountains, streams 
and snowdrifts which make consolidation im- 
practicable. It is like the proverbial poor; it 
is here to stay. It is as permanent a part of 
the educational system of Pennsylvania as the 
mountains and streams are parts of her phys- 
ical features. It is our heritage, and since it 
is impossible to eliminate it entirely either by 
addition, subtraction or substitution, it de- 
volves upon us to accept the one-room rural 
school with all of its sacred memories and 
transform it into the most beautiful, most 
serviceable, and most beloved spot in the en- 
tire community. 

But how shall we increase the efficiency of 
the one-room rural school that is here to stay. 
First, by giving it the strongest teaching force 
that can be found. It is said that the age of 
miracles is past. I doubt the truth of the 
statement. I believe that the teacher who 
goes out into the one-room school, and on the 
first day looks into the faces of from forty 
to sixty children ranging in age from six to 
twenty-one years is facing practically the same 
sort of a problem that Christ faced, when he 
looked into the countenances of the hungry 
multitude, and the teacher who has the power, 
the tact, the insight, the ability to take that 
motley mass of humanity and organize it into 
a teachable organism—a school, if you please,— 
in which the eight normal grades are boiled 
down into not more than five divisions, and 
who, by her untiring efforts, her indomitable 
will, raises the souls of those children to the 
true dignity of life and living, is doing some- 
thing that is in a measure comparable with 
what Christ did when he fed the multitude 
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with five loaves and two fishes. But yet our 
school laws permit anyone who can pass an 
ordinary examination in the common branches 
to teach in these schools! Professional train- 
ing is not even required for rural school 
teachers, when there is not the least shadow 
of doubt in our minds that the biggest teach- 
ing job under the sun is in the ungraded rural 
school. 

The teacher of the rural school must usually 
be organizer, governor, instructor, disciplin- 
arian, janitor, truant officer, and, in some 
cases, the school board. She must be “ jack- 
of all trades” in an institution that is as com- 
plex in its constitution and as delicate and 
sensitive in its operation as any organism in 
existence. She often has all the grades that 
constitute the borough and city schools to 
teach, which in itself is a physical impossi- 
bility, because this is ordinarily the work of 
at least four teachers, as well as all the func- 
tions of a supervising principal, to perform. 
All this is permitted to be done by one who 
may have no particular aptitude for the work, 
and who may not have had any special train- 
ing for the profession, and still we wonder 
why the rural schools are not as efficient as 
they ought to be. 

To reduce an ungraded rural school to the 
efficiency of a well-organized graded school is 
the biggest job that has been given man since 
Hercules performed the twelve labors, and 
yet the laws of the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania permit mere boys and girls who 
have never dreamed of teaching school until, 
possibly, a few days before they are licensed 
to teach, to go out into these ungraded schools 
as teachers, and flounder around like a ship 
turned loose upon a boisterous sea. What can 
we expect of our rural schools so long as this 
condition of affairs exists? I believe that the 
greatest stimulus that can come to the one- 
room rural school will result from placing it 
in charge of a teacher who understands rural 
life, who is in sympathy with rural life, who 
has the natural aptitude for the great work of 
teaching, and who has had at least two years 
of professional training for the work. 

Another great factor in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the rural schools is closer super- 
vision. I do not mean more inspection. They 
are inspected too much now, and not super- 
vised enough. I mean that sort of supervision 
that will bring order and system out of chaos 
and waste—supervision that will make out of 
each individual school an organism that will 
work as efficiently and effectively as a well- 
made and well-oiled machine. That sort of 
supervision is needed that will put into opera- 
tion in every district a definite programme of 
study and recitation periods; that will choose 
the subject matter for the various grades; that 
will grade and classify every school; that will 
give thoroughness and accuracy to the rural 
school; that will hold teachers responsible for 
completing in a satisfactory manner a definite 
amount of work each month. 

We do not use enough business methods in 
the administration of the rural schools. There 
is not a business firm in existence that would 
scatter over an entire county from one hun- 
dred to one thousand employees, many of 
them inexperienced and untrained for the 
work, and then pay practically no attention to 
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them during the entire year. The business 
concern would divide its employees into groups 
of ten, twenty or thirty to a group and then 
pay a man a good salary to supervise or man- 
age each group. Business men know from 
experience that the most profitable money 
they spend is what they pay to their managers 
or supervisors. In the light of all these les- 
sons that are handed us gratis by the business 
world, we go on conducting our rural schools 
business concern in a very short time, and 
in a manner that would bankrupt any ordinary 
wonder why the rural schools do not produce 
greater dividends on the money invested. It 
seems to me that we ought to employ the same 
good judgment in the administration of our 
tural schools that the business concern em- 
ploys in the administration of its affairs. In 
other words, I believe the best investment that 
the rural schools can make where consolida- 
tion is impracticable, is to group ten, twenty 
or thirty rural schools into one group and 
then place an able and experienced supervisor 
over them. If it pays the business man to do 
this, if it nays boroughs and cities to do it, 
I cannot understand why it would not pay the 
rural districts to do it. 

Until we get consolidation of rural schools, 
where practical, better trained teachers, and 
rural supervision, we county superintendents 
will have to go on supervising at long range, 
as best we can, from one hundred to five hun- 
dred widely scattered rural schools. This is 
an astounding task but the superintendents of 
Pennsylvania with untiring efforts have waded 
into it and have amazed other states at what 
they have been able to accomplish. 

Our best method, it seems to me, is to or- 
ganize various sorts of contests, co-operate 
with teachers’ and directors’ associations, en- 
courage home and school associations, issue 
bulletins from time to time, and call upon 
teachers for individual reports upon the work 
outlined. Things are coming our way. Both 
the press and the public are beginning to ap- 
preciate the tremendous task of the county 
superintendent and his need of assistance and 
are doing everything they can to aid him in 
his efforts to increase the efficiency of the 
rural schools. 

In my own county five of the county papers 
have placed their columns at the disposal of 
the county superintendent and as often as he 
desires he may send letters pertaining to 
school matters to the teachers, all of whom 
have access to at least one of the papers in 
which the letters appear. Just a few days ago 
I picked up one of the local county papers and 
counted five full columns of matter pertain- 
ing to the public — The press in Clarion 
county takes the place of the assistant county 
sapentetandae, which the code in its extreme 
generosity gives to this county, but whose serv- 
ices have not been forthcoming because of 
the fact that no one desires the job without 
pay. The press renders this great service to 
the schools gratis and deserves to be classed 
as the greatest philanthropic agency in the 
county. 

To-day we are in a great transition period. 
The rural school is just beginning to have its 

“inning.” The next decade will witness a 
mighty transformation in this institution. The 
unsightly pupa state of the rural school, as 
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seen to-day on a thousand hills and at ten 
thousand cross-roads, in a few years, will 
break the walls of conservatism and indiffer- 
ence that have held it all but stationary for 
generations, and a new school will come forth 
that will extend a helping hand to every na- 
ture of the child. It will stand for intel- 
lectual; moral, physical, social and industrial 
development and will add immeasurably to 
the richness and happiness of rural life. 


The last paper of the morning was by 
Assistant Superintendent C. E. Dickey, of 
Allegheny county, on the 


RURAL SCHOOL IN THE RURAL LIFE MOVE- 
MENT. 


A few years ago the germ of discontent at- 
tacked the American farmer producing a sort 
of agricultural ennui. The effect has been far 
reaching. In many localities the sturdy, thrifty 
farmer has moved to town to enjoy the at- 
tractions incident to urban life, while his culti- 
vated fields have been turned over to tenants 
of a nomadic character, more eager to gather 
the crops than to fertilize the soil. The result 
is a more or less decadent rural life. 

There are two spirits active in the restora- 
tion of the one-time wholesome country-life 
conditions. They are the economist and the 
altruist; the former is giving his thought to 
the work because he believes that here will be 
found both the cause and the remedy for the 
high cost of living; the latter because he be- 
lieves that the toiler in the fields deserves 
more of life’s joys and fewer of its woes than 
has been his usual lot. Ultimately it matters 
little which spirit triumphs. Either will pro- 
duce essentially the same results because each 
is the reciprocal of the other. The economist, 
of course, is immediately concerned in assist- 
ing the farmer to produce better and larger 
crops. His chief means are the agricultural 
experimental stations and industrial pilgrim- 
ages. The altruist, on the other hand, while 
aiming ultimately at the same end, believes 
that its accomplishment will be through a dif- 
ferent medium. He will endeavor to make 
rural life attractive by enlarging its oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and by decreasing its 
possibilities for drudgery. His chief agency 
will be the public schools; and it is the activi- 
oo this agency with which this paper will 

eal. 

It is apparent, of course, that the chief pur- 
pose of the rural school shall always be to 
provide instruction in the elements of the cur- 
riculum now in force, but it must do more 
than this. It must also provide instruction that 
shall function in the activities of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The elements of agri- 
culture must be taught. The rural child must 
be given a reverent appreciation of nature. 
He must be given a fundamental knowledge 
of those facts by which he may compel nature 
to produce the greatest possible amount of 
food and clothing for sustenance and comfort. 
Animal husbandry must receive attention. A 
simple course in wood and iron must be pro- 
vided for the boys. Domestic art and house- 
hold economy must be furnished for the girls. 
The rural schol must serve adulthood as well 
as childhood. To this end it must organize 
social centers wherein rural improvement pro- 
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grammes may be carried out as well as recrea- 
tional facilities provided. 

These, in — are the expectations from 
the rural schools in the rural life movement. 
Just how these expectations are to be realized 
is a matter of conjecture. With a number of 
western states, where the districts are more 
or less regular in form and convenient in 
highways, where a permanent school fund 
providing a large income is established, and 
where the county unit of control is in force, 
it is a problem of deducible proportions; but 
in our State, with its many irregular districts, 
and more irregular highways, with its unequal 
taxation and local control of the same, it is a 
problem containing many difficulties. 

The State could simplify the problem by 
abolishing the township unit and establishing 
the county unit. Many township lines are 
arbitrary and artificial, serving no legitimate 
purpose. The interests of one district are 
practically the same as those of a dozen other 
districts adjoining, and yet the citizens of one 
district are given many educational advan- 
tages over the other simply because it hap- 
pens to have a more progressive school board 
than the others. The State presumes to give 
equal educational opportunities to all its citi- 
zens and yet its system of organization pre- 
cludes it. Centers of wealth under the pres- 
ent law can provide school facilities of the 
most generous character upon a very small 
rate of taxation, while many rural districts 
have difficulty in satisfying the minimum re- 
quirements of the law upon the maximum 
rate of taxation. 

This is neither just nor equitable. To be 
consistent the State should adopt an equitable 
system of evaluating property, fix a uniform 
rate of taxation, prescribe a minimum sched- 
ule of school activities, and provide for the 
county unit of control. 

Such a scheme would, of course, break up 
the irregular school districts and afford an 
opportunity to consolidate and centralize the 
school. With this accomplished, the difficulties 
incident to the introduction of the special ac- 
tivities enumerated above would be materially 
reduced. There is a remote possibility, how- 
ever, that the State may not adopt these rec- 
ommendations. In that event it might be well 
to keep our discussion within the limits of 
our present statutes. 

It is, of course, apparent to everyone that 
if the rural school is to expand its functions 
it must first contract some of its present ones. 
The course of study offers the chief item for 
contraction. The average course is only a 
makeshift. It is but an ill adjustment of a 
curriculum compiled for a highly organized 
urban school. It deals with a multitude of 
facts that have no connection with rural life. 
Its tendency is to magnify urban activities, 
while its true function should be to magnify 
rural possibilities. The present curriculum 
needs a great deal of pruning before it will 
permit the introduction of the other activities. 

But it is not the course of study alone which 
needs adjusting. Text-books need to be rural- 
ized. The average teacher in the rural school 
anchors to the text-book. No matter what 
course of study is used, he never ventures far 
from the text-book. He has an abiding faith 
in it. To him it is the alpha and omega of 
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all knowledge. To it must nothing be added, 
nor from it anything be subtracted. No mat- 
ter how voluminous the text, how perplexi 
the language, it must all be used. The rur, 
schools need texts that deal with the funda- 
mental facts written in a vocabulary within 
the knowledge of the pupils, and in a style 
within their comprehension. Reading books 
should be prepared with the view of providing 
information lessons as well as literary gems. 
Geographies might eliminate much of the sci- 
entific discussion of physical phenomena with- 
out jeopardizing the child’s geographical 
needs. Minute descriptions of many moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, bays, straits, particularly of 
foreign countries, might be consigned to works 
of reference without any apparent loss. Arith- 
metic, too, is an old offender and should be 
placed upori the dissecting table. Although 
it has undergone a number of operations 
within recent years, it stillhas too many digits. 
But history is the text which provides the 
camping ground for all. Possibly no subject 
in the curriculum is taught with greater fidel- 
ity than history, and none yields such poor 
results on examination day. It may be that 
history is one of the subjects that cannot be 
tested by an examination. It may be that his- 
tory is largely an inspirational subject; that 
the achievements of men and nations are to 
be employed in developing civic ideals rather 
than in the mere memorizing of them for fu- 
ture reference. In either event an abbreviated 
text would suffice. English grammar also 
could be greatly simplified by the elimination 
of much of the technical, to which we all sub- 
scribe, but none put into practice. The other 
subjects could be similarly treated. 

This general reduction and simplifying of 
both curriculum and text-book would provide 
opportunity for instruction in the manual arts 
and elementary agriculture. Of course, the 
work in the manual arts would be elementary. 
It would consist of some mechanical drawing, 
including simple designing of farming utén- 
sils, and blue-printing. The shop work would 
include simple joinery, soldering, welding and 
pipe cutting. A small room for this purpose 
could be built to the rear of the main building 
at a small expense. The securing of a teacher 
competent to supervise this work would seem 
to be the greatest drawback in its adoption, 
but this would readily disappear with its in- 
troduction. The American school teacher is 
a resourceful character. He has no difficulties 
in adjusting himself to new demands quickly, 
and this demand would prove no exception. 

But it is in the social center that the school 
can accomplish its greatest service to the com- 
munity. The rural people are living too much 
in isolation. They need to cultivate a larger 
spirit of co-operativeness. They need to get 
together on neutral ground and come to a 
mutual understanding concerning many prob- 
lems that are of mutual interest. The school 
house is the most sensible place for such 
gatherings. Here may convene all classes and 
clans for the discussion of every topic per- 
taining to community welfare without any 
feeling of embarrassment. Here also may be 
centered recreational activities for the young 
people, such as baseball, volley ball and foot- 
ball, on the school grounds, and the less stren- 
uous activities within the building. Choral 
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clubs, orchestral clubs, and dramatic clubs / tional opportunities for all the children of 


may be organized. Occasional lectures by for- 
eign talent on such subjects as horticulture, 
dairying, and sanitation, particularly when 
illustrated by the stereopticon, would be ex- 
tremely valuable. Here also should be estab- 
lished a community library, the chief feature 
of which should be periodicals and farm bul- 
letins. A portion of one evening each week 
could be profitably employed in selected read- 
ings from these periodicals and bulletins. 

To put into force all of the activities here 
suggested would not be feasible with the pres- 
ent teaching force and appliances, but a num- 
ber of them could be introduced with a fair 
prospect of success. All of them and more 
could be put into operation with a few minor 
changes in administration. Granting that com- 
plete consolidation and centralization of schools 
in Pennsylvania is impracticable, it does not 
follow that partial centralization can not bg 
effected. Why not centralize the seventh and 
eighth grades at the township high school, or 
of there be no high school, why not consoli- 
date them at some central school under a 
teacher competent to organize the social center 
work as well as to give classroom instruc- 
tion? Such an arrangement would not only 
provide time for the carrying out of these 
activities but it would also provide additional 
opportunities. The consolidation of the older 
children would increase the number and type 
of recreational agencies, thus stimulating a 
greater interest and a correspondingly greater 
enthusiasm. The consolidation of the seventh 
and eighth grades would also materially re- 
duce the work of the ungraded teachers, 
thereby enabling them to assist in the social 
center activities. Should there be objection 
to this plan, still another might be offered; 
namely, that a special teacher be employed to 
organize this work, either through the regu- 
lar teachers at all the schools, or to organize 
it himself at a central school, if the district 
be small, or at possibly two schools, if the 
district be large. The latter plan would pos- 
sibly prove more effective, particularly if the 
teacher chosen were a competent one. He 
should be employed the year round and live 
on a small farm within the district, where he 
could exemplify the theories which he advo- 
cates in his community meetings. 

Other and possibly more significant means 
for assisting the rural life movement have 
been omitted in this paper, on the presump- 
tion that they would be named by the other 
speakers on the programme whose subjects 
are so closely allied to this one. 

The paper suggests six things that would 
tend to improve rural life. They areas follows: 

1. The establishment of the county unit of 
control instead of the township unit now in 
force. 

2. A course of study adapted to the needs 
of rural life. 

3. Text-books abbreviated and simplified in 
academic requirements but expanded in agri- 
cultural data. 

4. The introduction of simple manual and 
household arts. 

5. The organization of social centers. 

6. An equitable evaluation of property, a 
uniform rate of taxation, and equal educa- 





the Commonwealth. 

This paper was followed by an address 
on the “ Meaning of Industrial Education” 
by Prof. C. A. Prosser, of New York City. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

President Selzer appointed Supts. Eli M. 
Rapp, Samuel Hamilton and T. S. Davis 
the Committee on Nominations, to report 
at next meeting. 
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View first paper of the second session of 
the County Superintendent’s Depart- 
was read by Supt. W. E. Gilmore, of New 
Castle, Lawrence County, on the A 


TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The Rural School problem is the greatest 
problem in education to-day. The charge is 
frequently made that the Rural School of to- 
day is not so good as the school of thirty or 
forty years ago. In some respects this is true; 
in some it is not. If thought of in connection 
with the academic work which is being done, 
in my opinion there is no comparison. But if 
the charge is made relative to school build- 
ings, out-buildings and furniture, I cannot but 
agree. Many of our present rural schools 
were built and furnished twoscore years ago. 
The same building, the same furniture, the 
same outhouses are still in use to-day. They 
have suffered the ravages of time, weather, 
and also from a generation or two of hiero- 
glyphic makers. any a boy has made his 
mark in a community by the deep and lasting 
characters which he has carved on the school 
buildings and furniture. These things still 
serve as an example and reminder for the 
present pupils. 

In making an investigation in my own county 
I discovered that many pupils from the rural 
districts are attending the schools of New 
Castle, Ellwood City, New Wilmington, Wam- 
pum and other centers of population. These 
are schools where the pupils are taught in 
grades, by experienced teachers, and with close 
supervision. Now I am not arguing that city 
schools are superior to or offer wider oppor- 
tunities to pupils than rural schools. Neither 
am I trying to prove the converse. I simply 
want to show that there is dissatisfaction on 
the part of the patrons of rural schools,—else 
why this desire to attend the schools main- 
tained in the centers of population? 

My observation, reading and experience teach 
me that the same conditions prevail in other 
counties as in my own. : 

For séveral years the great trend in popu- 
lation has been toward the centers. Boys and 
girls seem to be attracted from the country by 
the glare of the city’s seeming opportunities. 
Recent investigators among statesmen, educa- 
tors, economists, and in fact from almost 
every walk and station in life have been try- 
ing to solve this problem and create a move- 
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ment “ Back to the soil.” These people tell us 
that the course of study, the text-book matter, 
the methods of teaching; in fact, the entire 
idea of education in the rural school of the 
past has been wrong. That we need material 
and instruction which will prepare boys and 
girls for farm life and country conditions, 
which will create in them a love for nature 
and the great outdoors, which will make the 
work of farming attractive. This seems to be 
the crying need of the day. The very fate of 
the country itself depends upon its agricul- 
tural interests. 

Right here is the place for some pertinent 
questions. Will the teaching of agriculture in 
the rural schools solve this problem? If it 
will, or if it will assist, why teach it in the 
rural school alone? Why not help meet the 
demands of the times by teaching it in the 
graded systems as well? These people by 
proper education may be induced to move to 
the country and thereby increase production. 
Where shall we begin this work? In inter- 
mediate, grammar grades, or in high school? 
Who will be responsible for seeing that it is 
properly done? Where shall we find properly 
qualified people to do the work? 

Is an agricultural exhibit, a corn-growing 
contest, the fostering of potato and tomato 
clubs, where prizes are awarded to the success- 
ful contestants and where chagrin is meted 
out to the losers, the oroper method of in- 
struction? Will this create in the minds of 
young people the true conception of the idea 
necessary? Leading educators have for years 
been teaching, and it is generally conceded by 
all teachers, that the awarding of prizes in aca- 
demic education is wrong. Will a method that 
has been found wanting from an academic 
standpoint prove successful in this new under- 

ing! 

I believe the academic work being done in 
Lawrence county will compare favorably with 
that which is being done in the other counties 
of the state. I have hesitated about this agri- 
cultural business. I have wondered how re- 
sults might be obtained. The teachers are un- 
prepared and unqualified to teach it. Few, 
except county superintendents themselves, re- 
alize the great number of duties which he must 
perform in connection with his position. The 
clerical work in the office at present is great. 
The work as usually suggested in agriculture 
would increase the amount of clerical work 
immensely. I feel that to undertake it under 
present conditions means to almost sacrifice 
the academic instruction. The training for 
almost any occupation presupposes a certain 
amount of academic work. When and where 
shall the pupil get this? Shall it be co-ordi- 
nated: with the work’in agriculture? If so, 
what shall we eliminate? There seems at 
present to be sufficient work in the eight-year 
course as now maintained for the average 
pupil. 

Is agriculture a profession? Does it rank 
with law, medicine, and theology in impor- 
tance? If it does, should this special course 
of instruction be attempted below the high 
school. 

I believe the first step necessary in this 
matter is a course of instruction in our sec- 
ondary schools for the preparation of rural 
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school teachers. We must have teachers pre- 
pared for this work before any great results 
can be obtained. The county superintendent 
who alone tries to work up the enthusiasm and 
interest necessary along this line will in all 
probability have discouragement, fatigue, and 
unsatisfactory results for his compensation. 
Supt. Gilmore was followed by Supt. I. 
H. Russell, of Erie County, upon the “ Com- 
pulsory Attendance Law as Applied to 
Fourth-Class School Districts.” 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW AS APPLIED 
TO FOURTH-CLASS SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


Proud as we the resident educators of Penn- 
sylvania are of our excellent school system, 
we have reason to feel somewhat chagrined 
at the rank accorded it by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. You who have examined that 
report, “The Comparative Study of School 
systems in the Forty-eight States,” have dis- 
covered that we are ranked as twenty-third in 
general efficiency, and of the ten points con- 
sidered in making up that estimate we take 
first place in none. At the suggestion of that 
report together with some observations in Erie 
county, I am prompted to speak briefly cf our 
Compulsory Attendance Law as operated in 
rural districts. I am convinced that we have 
a splendid opportunity to raise our standard 
of attendance, and by as much as we increase 
the attendance by so much shall we increase 
the general efficiency of our entire school 
system. 

The United States has been charged with 
having the shortest school day, the shortest 
school week and the shortest school year of 
any highly civilized country upon the face of 
the earth. Short as the school year is in Penn- 
sylvania, averaging 170 days (in many rural 
districts limited to 140 days), the period of ac- 
tual attendance is far shorter, averaging but 
133 days or 78 per cent. of the possible at- 
tendance. These figures are taken from the 
State Superintendent’s report for 1910. We 
get a little better conception of this loss if we 
assume practically 1,500,000 children of school 
age resident in our Commonwealth, and of 
that number we estimate 22 per cent. or 330,000 
absentees for each and every school day. 

We glory in our expenditure of $46,000,000 
per annum for the cause of public education,: 
but when we consider that this reaches only 
78 per cent. of the children for whom it is 
intended we must charge in our accounting 
$10,120,000 to ‘ profit and loss.’ This would cer- 
tainly. indicate poor financiering in a banking 
or business enterprise. The bank or corpor- 
ation that sustained a corresponding annual 
loss would very soon go into the hands of a 
receiver, but the long suffering taxpayer makes 
good this leakage in our school treasury from 
year to year without a protest. This gigantic 
loss is all the more regrettable and all the less 
excusable in view of the fact that it is in a 
great measure preventable by a more rigid 
enforcement of law. 

I have compared our compulsory attendance 
law with that of several other states and bar- 
ring a very few points I have found the com- 
parison favorable. 

Oregon, which in the Comparative Study 
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of School Systems referred to above ranks 
first im attendance, has a law very similar to 
ours as applied to districts above the fourth 
class. The conditions for attendance there are 
far less favorable than in Pennsylvania as 
some children live six miles from public 
school, and so far as I can discover their chief 
superiority, which is only apparent, consists in 
their method of estimating the percentage of 
attendance. In Oregon if a pupil is absent 
from school for three days his name is dropped 
from the school roll, and whenever he returns 
he is charged with but three days as absent. 

Massachusetts, which stands second on the 
list, has had a compulsory attendance law 
since the 17th century. Its high rate of at- 
tendance is due largely to the fact that the pop- 
ulation is essentially urban, and her child 
labor laws are exacting and rigorously en- 
forced. Her compulsory attendance law, how- 
ever, which has been operative for nearly three 
centuries is effective and practically perfect in 
detail. Another interesting observation here 
is the fact that Massachusetts which stands 
second in attendance also stands second in 
general efficiency, confirming my former state- 
ment that by raising our rate of attendance 
we shall raise our rank of efficiency in general. 
New York has a State Department of Attend- 
ance and ranks slightly higher than Pennsyl- 
vania but at considerable increase in the ex- 
pense of operating the same. 

The value of a Compulsory Attendance 
Law rests essentially upon the following con- 
siderations: 1. Number of years of attendance 
required; 2. Amount of attendance required 
each year; 3. Means of locating the children; 
4. Control of work in private schools. 

In Pennsylvania a required attendance of 
from six to eight years is quite enough to 
give every girl and boy a reasonably good 
common school education. I have never been 
able to understand why only 70 per cent. of 
attendance for the annual term should be re- 
quired in districts of the fourth class. Why 
should country children be permitted to work 
at home for two months of the school year 
without employment certificates while city 
children, under fourteen years of age; may not 
be employed even during vacation? In coun- 
try districts the seven months term generally 
prevails and in these same districts, where the 
term is shortest, farmers are prone to take 
advantage of the 30 per cent. of grace granted 
to districts of the fourth class, and thus sen- 
tence their children to two more months at 
hard labor upon the farm after schools open in 
the fall I have often found children of eight 
years of age, both girls and boys, kept out of 
school to pick up potatoes, to pick grapes and 
to weed and sort onions. For the sake of an 
argument. I would venture the assertion that 
this over-anxiety to make successful farmers 
of these girls and boys in some measure ac- 
counts for the “Into the city movement” of 
many young people. Be this as it may, since 
cities and boroughs as a rule enforce the law 
for the full term, and country districts gener- 
ally require but 7 per cent. of the maximum 
attendance, I would recommend that this 70 
per cent. proviso be stricken from the law al- 
together, and all the children of all the people 





have an equal show. If school terms are too 
long for part of the children let them be shor- 
tened for all, certainly allow no discount from 
a seven months’ term. 

This trouble might be obviated to a degree 
if employment certificates were required of 
farmers to employ their own children. By 
some unwritten law there seems to be a gen- 
eral impression in districts of the fourth class 
that employment certificates are only required 
when the girl or boy is working for wages and 
away from home. 

In rural districts generally, no attendance 


officer or township or district superintendent is. 


employed, therefore the enforcement of the 
Complsory Attendance Law, issuing of em- 
ployment certificates and enumeration of chil- 
dren is left to the secretary of the school 
board. How well these matters are looked 
after is evidenced from the fact that employ- 
ment certificates are rarely issued by anyone fo 
anyone in the country districts, and the enu- 
meration of children in many districts is 
found decidedly faulty. I have in mind one 
Borough of 2500 inhabitants where fifty names 
had to be added to the enumeration roll upon 
the opening of school. This enumeration had 
been made early in the season and, there being 
a considerable floating foreign population, the 
assumption is that 50 children had moved into 
town between April 1st and September Ist. 
At the same time fifty others may have moved 
out after the enumeration had been made. 
Another Borough showed a larger enumera- 
tion than the school enrollment, not withstand- 
ing the fact that a considerable number of the 
attendants were over sixteen and about 20 per 
cent. were non-residents. 

How well the compulsory attendance is en- 
forced is attested by the article in the Decem- 
ber number of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, entitled Illiteracy and Country Schools, in 
which, quoting from a Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education, this statement is 
made, “ Although more than 60 per cent. of the 
children in the United States are enrolled in 
country schools, the rural. aggregate attendance 
is only 51 per cent.” This is attributed to the 
lack of educational facilities in the country, but 
surely that explanation does not apply to Penn- 
sylvania. Yet the ratio of attendance recor- 
ded above is highly significant even here. I 
call the County Superintendents here assem- 
bled to witness that in country districts we find 
not less than one in every ten pupils absent 
upon each day of our official visits—in Erie 
county slightly more—and still Erie county 
outranks by some Io per cent. the average at- 
tendance for the entire state. 

In spite of these observations, the following 
is a typical Annual Report on the Compulsory 
Attendance Law filled each year in our State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Was the law enforced the entire term? No. 
If not, what per cent.? 70 per cent. 

Number of suits brought against parents or 
guardians for failing to send their children 
to school, None. 

Number of convictions, None. 

Amount of fines imposed, te 

Is a truant officer employed? No. If so, 
what amount was paid him? Nothing. 
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Give entire cost of enforcing compulsory 
law, Nothing. 

PIA Rt Cine een van apeleced President. 
sisi gha tae Wela Reon huis eeierecing Secretary. 

This has the appearance of getting some- 
thing for nothing. The trouble, however, is 
that we are not getting enough, and it would 
be cheaper at any cost if we could get the 
maximum of attention. The secretary of a 
school board usually regards his salary not as 
a renumeration for clerical work, but rather 
as a meager return for his six years of service 
rendered upon a school board. Therefore, if 
he keeps the minutes of the several meetings 
and makes the necessary Annual Reports, he 
is not going out of his way for the sake of the 
extra work of enforcine the Compulsory At- 
tendance Law, issuing employment certificates, 
and incurring the enmities incident thereto, es- 
pecially among his own friends and neighbors. 
At the end of the year his secretaryship is usu- 
ally handed over to another member of the 
board, consequently the course of least resist- 
ance seems the most discreet for each incum- 
bent of that important office. 

I would therefore recommend that in dis- 
tricts of the fourth class the school directors 
be required at the July meeting to elect an at- 
tendance officer who is not a member of the 
school board. Let his first duty be the enu- 
meration of children of school age residing in 
the district. Thirty days seems ample time 
for making this enumeration. Therefore, if 
the enumeration were made between August 
Ist and 31st, or even during the first thirty 
days of the school term, it would give him an 
excellent opportunity to get the lay of the 
land and to locate the children who might later 
need his special attention. This official should 
be paid by fees, or pe: diem, and retained in 
office from year to year whenever possible. 
The attendance officer should insist that all 
children of school age who are employed at 
home or elsewhere hold employment certifi- 
cates and he should be satisfied from time to 
time during the year that such children are 
actually and regularly employed. 

All blanks used should be furnished by the 
State, including a monthly or semi-monthly Re- 
port from the Teacher to the Attendance Offi- 
cer, Notices to parents, Forms of complaint, 
Warrants of arrest, etc. 

A liberal supply of copies of the law printed 
in pamphlet form should be lodged with the 
Attendance Officer and County Superintendent 
for promiscuous distribution, as the general 
public is altogether ignorant of its require- 
ments. The public is far better posted upon 
the game laws and they have had a far wider 
distribution. Above all, a copy of the law 
should be in the hands of every teacher 
together with a statement of a few excuses 
that might be accepted—such as illness of the 
child or serious illness in the family, where 
the service of the child is temporarily needed, 
contagious disease in the community, serious 
storms or impassable roads. Teachers are 
quite ignorant of their responsibility in report- 
ing to the Secretary or Attendance Officer and 
they often complain that nothing would be 
done if they did report. If no complaints are 
made of course the Secretary, assuming that 
alt children are regular in attendance, has noth- 
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ing to do but make affidavit that the law 
has been complied with to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. It also happens very 
often that a Secretary has no blanks, and be- 
ing in office for only one year, he may not 
know for some time just where to procure 
them, thus entailing further delay. 

Again, if state aid was distributed according 
to the actual days of attendance instead of 
upon the enumeration of children of school 
age, this too would be an incentive for enforc- 
ing the attendance of all children of school age 
and would serve as a premium to districts 
maintaining the longest terms. If actual days 
of attendance were made the basis for the dis- 
tribution of state aid I believe many districts 
would increase their days of attendance to 
such an extent that the increase in state aid 
resulting therefrom would be sufficient to meet 
the extra expense of enforcing the law. 

Still another excuse often presented by 
school officials is the apparent conflict between 
the Compulsory Attendance Law and the Vac- 
cination Law. Attendance officers should sim- 
ply remember that it is not their duty to en- 
force the Vaccination Law, and no mention is 
made of it in the law that they are elected to 
enforce. Therefore they do not need to antic- 
ipate any such conflict. If any aggrieved 
party sees fit to bring action against school 
officials for admitting unvaccinated children 
to the public schools in violation of the law he 
must bring the suit; and if he wins his case 
he will be the means of closing not only the 
public schools but Sunday schools, theatres, and 
all public meetings as well. Certainly such an 
individual would undertake a big contract, and 
so far as I can learn no such suit has ever yet 
been brought. This excuse never seems to 
have been thought of in districts of the first, 
second and third class, or in other states where 
both laws are in operation. 

In conclusion, I would say that surprising 
results would obtain if our compulsory attend- 
ance law were strictly enforced. It would not 
only give Pennsylvania a standard of attend- 
ance equal to that of Oregon, Massachusetts, 
or any other state in the Union, but would also 
give us full value received for our munificent 
expenditures for the cause of secondary edu- 
cation. 

The following changes in the law, however, 
seem to me highly desirable: 

1. An attendance officer should be elected in 
every fourth-class school district. 

2. The enumeration of children should be 
made by the attendance officer in fourth-class 
districts within thirty days of the opening of 
the annual school term. ; 

3. Attendance should be required for the full 
school term instead of 70 per cent. of it, if not 
in all fourth-class districts certainly in districts 
which maintain but seven months of school. 

4. The distribution of state aid should be 
based upon the actual nmber of days at-. 
tended instead of upon the number of children 
of school age, thousands of whom are regu- 
larly employed in shops and upon farms and 
during no part of the year registered in school. 

5. All blanks required in enforcing the law 
should be furnished by the state. 

If these changes are good, any or all of 
them, may the Legislature hasten the time 
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when they shall be enacted into law. In the 
mean time the county superintendents have 
more influence than any other officials in the 
state in making the present law effective. We 
should constantly remind our teachers that the 
very first responsibility rests with them in mak- 
ing regular reports to their school directors, 
and persistently insisting that delinquents be 
looked after. Teachers’ records of attendance 
should always be kept at the school building 
for the inspection of the county superinten- 
dent, and one important duty upon his part is 
to advise teachers in regard to special cases. 
A letter of friendly advice written by the 
superintendent himself or a personal call by 
him upon an offender will also be respected, 
and often win a case. 

Finally, we should keep in close touch with 
our directors, and impress them with the im- 
portance of this law and of our personal in- 
terest in the matter. We should also admonish 
them that their annual reports have to be ap- 
proved by us, and that we are sworn like them- 
selves to “discharge the duties of our office 
with fidelity.” Notwithstanding the fact that 
our duties are manifold, whatever time we 
devote to this important work is time well 
spent, as we are thus defending the rights of 
helpless childrenand byso doing we increase 
their opportunities of becoming useful citizens. 

The paper on “Reading in the Public 
Schools with Reference to Supplementary 
Texts,” one of the most important topics 
on the programme, was by Supt. H. E. Mc- 
Connell of Mercer County. 


READING WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SUP- 
PLEMENTARY TEXTS. 


Within the last few years school education 
in this country has received a new impulse. 
We see changes going on within our own ex- 
perience. The changes going on in the indus- 
trial pursuits, in art, in architecture, in habits 
and modes of living, are very perceptible. We 
are changing our mode of teaching and study- 
ing also. Representatives from every nation 
on the face of the earth are pouring in upon 
us, each bringing some of their virtues, and 
also some of their vices. 

In all school progress, there is no branch or 
study in the whole school curriculum that is 
calling for more urgent attention than the 
subject of reading, in order that we may mold 
and shape this vast foreign element, as well 
as our own boys and girls, into good Amer- 
ican citizens. Reading is the key to every 
phase of school work; it is the foundation 
stone, as it were, the rock upon which every- 
thing else is built. In ancient Jewish times, 
every Jewish child was taught three things, 
namely: “What to believe,” “how to pray,” 
and “how to live.” Would it not be well if 
every American child were taught “what to 
read,” “how to read,” and “when to read?” 
If a child can be proficient in but one branch, 
let that branch be reading. Perhaps there is 
no subject quite so poorly taught as reading, 
and no recitation is more frequently omitted. 
If I were a school director I would examine 
carefully a teacher’s credentials as regards 
this subject. A teacher to teach reading well 
ought to be a good reader herself, and also 





ought to know what is proper reading mate- 
rial for a child. 

Reading opens so many avenues for im- 
provement. Why is it that one boy surpasses 
another in arithmetic, natural ability being 
equal? Simply because one boy knows how 
to read, the other does not. Paes how to 
read? What do I mean? Why you may say 
that this boy who is poor in arithmetic is a 
better reader than the other boy—he never 
mispronounces a word. Perhaps he does not, 
but yet he cannot read. He simply pronounces 
words. A parrot can do the same. The other 
boy may be at fault in pronunciation, but he 
has acquired something else—the ability to un- 
derstand what he has read, the power to dig 
through the hulls of words and sentences and 
to grasp the meat. The same is true in his- 
tory. One boy succeeds, another fails; one 
can read, the other can not. You may say that 
such a boy gets along best because he has a 
better memory.. Granted. What gives him 
the superior memory? His ability to read. 
It is so in the other studies. 

Let us not confuse reading with so-called 
elocution. I “haven’t much time” for the 
average elocutionist. Reading is more than 
the calling of words arranged in logical or- 
der. It must be remembered that pronuncia- 
tion is but an element of reading, and not 
reading itself, and yet it is safe to say that 
this is called reading in nine tenths of the 
schools of America to-day. It is simply pro- 
nunciation. Reading is thought-getting. We 
read when we get the thought expressed on 
the printed or written page, and can hold the 
thought. But this is not all; our conception 
of reading is not complete until we have added 
to our thought getting and thought holding, 
thought giving. And let me say that the power 
to give the thought depends upon the power 
to get the thought. To read well orally is an 
accomplishment, while to be a good silent 
reader, able to penetrate the secret sources 
of an author’s thought, is a perpetual delight, 
a means of growth to the mind. 

Five things should be aimed at: First, the 
child should be taught to read intelligently; 
second, he should be taught to read intelligi- 
bly; third, he should be taught to read grace- 
fully; fourth, he should be taught to read 
forcefully; and fifth, he should be taught to 
assume a proper attitude while reading. There 
are three main objects in teaching a child to 
read: First, to enable him to gain informa- 
tion; second, to enable him to impart infor- 
mation; and third, to enable him to gain 
pleasure. 

A certain college professor, in response to 
a school superintendent’s question as to what 
would improve the preparation of students for 
college, replies: “Teach them how to read.” 
How can this best be done? We have dwelt 
at some length upon what reading is, and its 
value and influence on other subjects. We 
wish now to draw your attention to some 
means whereby we can improve,our reading. 
Of course, the greatest factor in teaching any 
subject is the teacher. But a teacher may be 


an expert in her line, and yet be sadly crip- 


pled for want of tools or material to accom- 
plish her aims. This brings us to the subject 
of supplementary reading, that is, reading mat- 
ter that will supplement the text-boks used 
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in the various grades, supplements that will 
correlate and fit in with the text-books in use. 
Supplementary reading is fast becoming a 
part of the well-graded city and’ borough 
schools, so what I shall have to say will be 
directed principally to the country schools, 
which I believe are superior in some respects 
to the borough schools—but woefully infe- 
rior in supplementary reading. 

We know that a child, as a rule, must learn 
how to read well during the first three years 
of its life, if it is ever to become a good 
reader. Can this be done with the average 
child, with one text-book a year, or perhaps 
one for two or three years? The need of sup- 
plementary readers lies in the fact that pupils 
memorize the contents of the pages of one 
reader long before they have conquered their 
difficulties, and there is no incentive to study 
the sentences or to closely observe the words 
which they contain. 

Supplementary readers present the same 
words in new relations, expressing new 
thoughts; and the child desiring to obtain the 
new thought is urged to closer attention and 
more careful study. The greater the number 
of supplementary texts that can be used to 
advantage, the greater the opportunity for 
practice. A child going over a book for the 
first time experiences three things; first, the 
book perhaps is difficult; second, it is new; 
and third, it is interesting. The second time 
going over it, it has lost at least two of these 
attractions. It is no longer new and it is no 
longer interesting. A child will not do well 
anything in which it is not interested. 

Again, the child ought to become accus- 
tomed to different print, language, style and 
authors. The child passing from the first 
grade to the second, and from the second to 
the third, and so on, that has been confined to 
one book, is a poor reader and is conse- 
quently mentally handicapped in his other 
studies, and often fails to make his promotion. 
He has been robbed of a foundation, the key 
to his future. I have found, and so have you, 
some high school students who have come 
through the one-book process—no fault of 
theirs—who can not read as intelligently as 
pupils of the third grade who have had access 
to supplementary texts. 

Again, pupils acquire the reading habit, a 
very good habit to acquire, which means so 
much to them in after years. If we can get 
a pupil thoroughly interested in reading, and 
inculcate a love for good books, I feel at ease 
about that boy’s welfare. He will, as a rule, 
grow up to be a good and useful citizen. Pu- 
pils love their early readings in after-life, 
hence the necessity to begin early. If you 
want to teach a person music you must take 
him or her before the age of young manhood 
or young womanhood to get the best results. 
The point we wish to make is this: To equip 

our boys and girls to go forth into the world 
with a desire and a taste for improvement, 
and I have noticed, so have you,—it goes with- 
out saying—that the progressive farmer is 
the reading farmer, the progressive lawyer is 
the reading lawyer, the progressive physician 
is the reading physician, the progressive 
teacher is the reading teacher. 

I realize that the cost of text-books and 
supplies for schools amount to a great deal. 
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I also know that school boards are the finan- 
cial agent of their school districts, and as such 
are doing business for other people, and are 
expected to use their money carefully and 
judiciously. I also know that school boards 
are often personally inclined to be liberal and 
feel like doing more than the limits of their 
office permit. I also know that if superin- 
tendents and teachers present the necessity 
for supplementary texts in the right and 
proper way, that boards, as a rule, will supply 
them. The expense need not be great at first. 
We suggest that districts start with one extra 
set of readers for each grade, other than the 
text-books in use, and continue this from year 
to year until the desired number is reached. 
These readers could be used by several dis- 
tricts by transportation from one school to 
another. Care must be taken, however, to 
adapt the sentiment and difficulties in all books 
on reading to the capacity of the pupils 
taught. They should be up to the text-books 
used, except where they are to be used as 
sight readers, and then they should be a grade 
below. 

This subject suggests the school library, 
which goes hand in hand with it, and I can- 
not help making a plea for the library. I shall 
permit myself to say only a few words on this 
very important subject. First, let me say that 
books picked for a school library should be 
selected with the greatest care. There are 
many helpful and good books. Also there are 
many harmful ones. It is a happy day when 
a child makes a companion of a good, noble, 
uplifting, helpful book. It is a sad day when 
he makes a companion of a low, degrading 
book. The school library must be picked 
with certain objects in view. It should con- 
tain on its shelves not only history, poetry and 
fiction, but also books which bear on the in- 
dustries and activities in the midst of which 
the school is situated. For example, books 
suited toa farming community would not suit 
a mining community. The strength of the 
country school should be in its library. The 
question is not how many books that library 
contains, but the kind. A library for a coun- 
try school ought to contain books on the in- 
dustries most prominent, usually books of 
agriculture, those which treat on animal life, 
the birds, the songsters, the insect- destroying 
birds, the care of animals and the profit in 
raising them, those which treat of fruit trees, 
grafting, spraying, oo and pruning, 
shade trees, small fruits, flowers and shrubs 
which tend to beautify the home; books which 
bear on geography and travel. Then a mis- 
cellaneous collection of the best writers. What 
a city school ought to do for the boys for the 
office or profession, the country schools ought 
to do for the boys of the farm. Just so soon 
as the farmer finds that the school is making 
his boy or girl more useful on the farm and 
in the home, just so soon will he rally to the 
support of the school. Just as soon as the 
town sees that the school is making the boy 
or girl more useful to the town and its busi- 
ness, just so soon will the town rally to the 
support of the school. 

Sooner or later we must get down to the 
practical side of things in our schools and 
make them vital centers of interest, worth 
and uplift, if they are to fulfill their true mis- 
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sion. To the candid observer who has kept 
his eye on the wheels of progress in the edu- 
cational world this is very apparent. Not 
only is it apparent, but it is a duty resting 
heavily upon the schools and those in charge 
of them. Shall we assume the responsibility 
or shall we shirk it? 


Supt. William A. Patton, of Kittaning, 
Armstrong county, followed with a paper 
on the 


BETTER PREPARATION OF TEACHERS, 


It is not my intention in a brief discussion 
of this subject to reflect upon the great body 
of earnest, faithful, conscientious teachers, 
who have spent a reasonable portion of their 
time and money in order to make that prepa- 
ration which is so necessary to a successful 
career as teacher, and who still continue to 
keep abreast of the times in educational 
thought and practice; but surely no superin- 
tendent of country schools will deny the fact 
that inefficiency on the part of certain classes 
of our teachers is one of the main hindrances, 
if not the main hindrance, to the greater prog- 
ress of these schools. 

In order that a teacher may do the work 
that comes to her when she enters the pro- 
fession of teaching, she must have a knowl- 
edge of several phases of this work. She 
must be an organizer. It is a lamentable fact 
that many a young teacher when entering upon 
her work finds herself very much at sea as to 
the organization of her school. Here before 
her are forty or fifty childen from almost as 
many different kinds of homes, to be classified, 
proper study periods as well as proper recita- 
tion periods to be arranged, lessons to be as- 
signed, and recitations to be heard, together 
with the many other details of organization, 
such as calling and dismissing classes and 
opening and closing school. All these matters 
require the teacher to have some previous 
knowledge of the best method of carrying out 
this important part of the work. 

How often does the county superintendent, 
while visiting schools, see the beginner or in- 
deed one of wider experience struggling to 
do the work of instruction when all about are 
evidences of bad management. No school can 
be a successful one if it suffers from this evil. 
Time is lost, energy is wasted, good results 
are not obtained, and, what is perhaps worse 
than any of the foregoing, habits of work and 
life are formed which without question will 
mar the life of the boy or girl who is obliged 
to come under such influences. Without good 
management the work of the school is a fail- 
ure, in a large measure. Here we find a 
teacher tardy, or nearly so, in the morning. 
The school house is cold at the hour for open- 
ing, and often the floor dirty. Bad manage- 
ment. Recess periods vary from day to day 
both as to length and time. Bad management. 
A class recites to-day but to-morrow there is 
not time. More bad management. Children 
are noisy and boisterous in the house at recess 
periods, and so we might enumerate instance 
after instance as evidence of inefficiency, but 
these few will serve to call to mind that there 
is blundering somewhere or such conditions 
would not exist—at least to the extent to 
which they do at the present time. But what 
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shall be said of the instruction given by many 
of our poorer class of teachers? 

My fellow superintendents, have you ever 
had the experience of listening to a teacher 
who has no knowledge of how to start a six- 
year-old pupil in the school work? Or it may 
be one who has a limited knowledge of the 
subject of history, sitting at his desk with 
book in hand and reading the greater portion 
of the lesson to the pupils simply because he 
himself has not made the necessary prepara- 
These are common 
instances to be seen every day in our schools. 
Scholarship is necessary to the equipment of 
any teacher, and not only scholarship but abil- 
ity as well to lead pupils to a clear knowledge 
of the subject taught. Then the training and 
discipline come in for their proper share of 
attention. Pupils must be trained to take care 
of their health. Dr. Colgrove says: “The 
teacher’s work is difficult. He must train the 
body for health and strength, the hand to do, 
the mind to think, and the heart to respond 
to right motives.” Frequently do we find little 
training of body, hand, mind or heart, and we 
should manifest no surprise when we learn 
that many of our teachers lack the training 
necessary to bring about better conditions in 
our schools. 

It might be well at this point to inquire who 
need this preparation. Two classes of teach- 
ers, namely, the beginner or rather the one 
who has never had any training for her work; 
and second, what Baldwin calls the “self- 
sufficient, all-sufficient, inefficient kind that can 
learn nothing from others,’—the latter to be 
found chiefly in the country districts and hav- 
ing an experience of from five years upwards. 

According to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education the average service of a 
teacher in the United States is from four to 
five years, and the average salary of women 
teachers is $38 per month. What is the mean- 
ing of this short service and low salary? The 
former may be the cause of the latter, and 
without doubt the latter would cause the 
former. What is the remedy? Better prepa- 
ration, without any question. One distin- 
guished educator says: “ Teachers must know 
what to teach—scholarship; how to teach— 
professional training; and whom he is to teach 
—a knowledge of children. This being true, 
what wonderful responsibility rests upon the 
teacher and yet how careless we are in letting 
down the bars to almost any one who knows 
a little spelling, history, grammar and arith- 
metic! 

_ Werequire of our other professions—grant- 
ing that teaching is a profession—years of 
training before we allow them to assume the 
duties belonging to their respective spheres. 
All trades, and professions other than that of 
the teacher, require from two to ten years of 
preparation before those expecting to engage 
in these occupations are considered sufficiently 
prepared for the duties required,—but not so 
with the aspirant to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teacher. Young boys and girls fresh 
from the eighth grade, without any profes- 
sional training whatever, do not hesitate to 
rush into the work of teaching without per- 
haps a thought of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their mistakes due to a lack of 
training. Old teachers who never had any 
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professional training, and who look upon 
teaching as their avocation rather than their 
vocation, cling with wonderful tenacity to the 
work of teaching to the detriment of the chil- 
dren under their charge. It is true that some 
of this latter class from long years of experi- 
tentation have succeeded in acquiring a fair 
degree of proficiency in their art, but by far 
the greater number of them are willing to 
depend upon their original capital for their 
success, and this capital instead of continuing 
to increase is decreasing in arithmetical ratio 
each year, and indeed often in geometrical 
ratio. 

In view of this inefficiency what remedy 
may be offered? To my mind, the sole rem- 
edy is better preparation, and this especially 
in the line of professional training. In order 
that teachers may do the work that should be 
expected of them they must know how to 
organize, manage, instruct, train, and disci- 
pline. These may not be acquired exclusively 
(nor even to any great degree) from books. 
Then it becomes the duty of our training 
schools to teach these several phases of teach- 
ing to the candidate for the teaching pro- 
fession. Not simply in the form of lectures 
but to do the actual work so as to show ex- 
actly how these things are to be done by the 
teacher-pupil. 

True, our normal schools do this work in 
a large measure. But even these schools must 
devote so much time to the academic train- 
ing of the raw material that not sufficient time 
can be devoted to the professional side of the 
work, while a large number of beginners never 
take advantage of the opportunities the train- 
ing schools afford. Let all who aspire to teach 
be first required to take a course in profes- 
sional training. This will result in a more 
efficient class of teachers who will remain in 
the service a much longer time. Compare the 
number of members of the legal profession 


who drop out of their profession with the | 


number of teachers who drop out of the teach- 
ing profession. Compare the number of mem- 
bers of the medical profession who leave their 
profession with the number of teachers who 
discard teaching for some other form of em- 
ployment. Likewise the ministry. And we 
are led to the conclusion that preparation 
tends to hold the members of any profession 
long in the work. 

Long service and efficiency, due to careful 
preparation, will result in better salaries and 
these three will lead to a condition in our 
schools which will revolutionize the work of 
the country schools especially, and bear fruit 
a hundredfold when compared with the work 
that is being done to-day. 

We should keep in mind the opject for 
which the common schools were established, 
namely, the educating of our children; and 
this should lead us to bend our energies to 
making the schools the very best possible, 
which cannot be done so long as we tolerate 
inefficiency in our teaching force. To sum up 
then: (1) Our teachers should be required to 
take a course in professional training before 
they are accepted as candidates for teaching; 
(2) training schools should devote a large 
share of their time to professional rather than 
to academic training; (2) as soon as possible 
the ordinary provisional certificate as issued 
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‘ by our State should be discontinued and all 


teachers be required to make an intelligent, 
thorough preparation for their work. Should 
this be done the time is not far distant when 
we can speak of our work as a profession and 
be sure of our position. 

In conclusion, then, while we cannot hope to 
reach the desired conditions which we feel 
would advance the interests of our schools by 
the arguments hinted at in this short discus- 
sion, yet taking this matter into serious con- 
sideration (and it is one which Dr. Seeley 
considers “the most stupendous problem in 
American education to-day”) along with other 
movements, such as closer supervision, there 
seems to be no doubt that in a reasonable time 
and indeed before many years, marked strides 
may be made in this direction to the great 
advantage of our country schools and to the 
everlasting gratitude of the army of boys and 
girls on our State who are looking to us—and 
rightly so—for the very best preliminary edu- 
cation that our opportunities can possibly 
afford. 

The next paper, in the order of the pro- 
gramme, was by Assistant Superintendent 
W. G. Dugan, of Parnassus, on the “ Pro- 
fessional Training Needed for Beginners in 
Teaching.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR BEGINNERS IN 
TEACHING, 


The subject that has just been so ably dis- 
cussed largely covers the field that my topic 
has intended to investigate, for we all agree 
that a large part of the teacher’s preparation 
should be made before the important work of 
teaching is begun. The importance of always 
endeavoring to make a good beginning was 
emphasized long ago by the ancients, when it 
was said, “that a work well begun is half 
done.” They knew, as well as modern expe- 
rience teaches, that if we watch well our be- 
ginnings the results will largely manage them- 
selves. 

When we consult the statistics of our Com- 
missioner of Education, we find that the aver- 
age length of service of the teachers of our 
country is less than five years. We also learn 
from the same source that at the beginning of 
each term of school, almost one hundred thou- 
sand beginners in teaching come up to take 
the place of those who have withdrawn, as 
well as to supply the increased demand for 
recruits caused by the rapid growth of the 
army of school children. Of the vast number 
of new teachers in many states less than 
20 per cent. have taken advantage of the pro- 
visions made by the state. Another 20 per 
cent. may have some pedagogical experience, 
but scarcely enough to give them professional 
training. The balance of this army of young 
teachers will begin without any professional 
training whatever. In the trifling employ- 
ments of to-day there are laws and principles 
which must be observed in the selection of 
employees; but in the training of human life, 
the most important work of all, much is given 
over to chance. 

It is clear that Professional Training of Be- 
ginners in teaching is one of the great prob- 
lems confronting the educational system of 
to-day. Many reasons could be given why this 
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training has been neglected, but that is not 
demanded here. We all agree that the func- 
tions of the school have been greatly broad- 
ened in recent years. The modern school has 
become a very complex affair; so that the 
work of the teacher has become correspond- 
ingly difficult, and consequently should not be 
undertaken lightly. It demands not only schol- 
arship, but training as well. A young teacher 
may possess a pleasing personality, an average 
degree of common sense, a fair degree of 
scholarship; he may be a hard, conscientious 

worker; and yet, if he does not have the train- 
ing which gives him an inspiring view of his 
work, he is likely to fail if given a difficult 
school. Teaching is wearing at best, and makes 
large demands upon the vitality of the teacher, 
but it is the worry rather than the work that 
injures; and the direct cause of very much of 
the worry is the fact that young people under- 
take to do what they do not know how to do. 
A more consuming experience one could not 

ave. 

The young teachers without experience must 
pass through the period of unconscious ineffi- 
ciency. The less training they have had the 
longer it takes to pass through this undesir- 
able yet unavoidable period. Without profes- 
sional training the teacher has no correct 
standard by which his mistakes may be cor- 
rected, and so he goes on day after day mak- 
ing the same errors and wondering what is 
the matter with everyone except himself. 

One may blunder his way into success, but 
it is a very uncertain route. We cannot allow 
a teacher to grow efficient through experience 
alone, for the waste would be unpardonable. 
Think of the value of the material upon which 
he works. In any other line of service, we 
will not trust valuable material in the hands 
of any one except the expert. We say we 
cannot afford to run even the possibility of a 
mistake. When it comes to human life, the 
most precious material upon which any hu- 
man soul has ever worked, we should with 
certainty minimize the risk, . and this can be 
done through professional training. 

That we are all of one mind regarding the 
importance of Professional Training for Be- 
ginners in teaching no one doubts, but the 
fact that this subject has been assigned to me 
suggests that I am supposed to tell what we 
are doing in our own county, Westmoreland, 
to stimulate along professional lines. We are 
not so fortunately located as are some coun- 
ties in having professional training schools in 
our midst, yet we are so situated that the 
School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, which is in continuous action, is 
eres conveniently, and sessions are arranged 

for. the accommodation of all. This great 
university is to be commended for the very 
practical and efficient arrangements made for 
the public good along professional lines. 

The boroughs of our county require begin- 
ners to be professionally trained. The county 
districts in many places cannot demand the 
same standard, yet in some places, where a 
high school graduate of a four-year course is 
selected to teach a school, it is on condition 
that they take a term in professional training 
before their work in teaching begins. In many 
other places the same procedure is earnestly 
recommended and in all places encouraged. 





That the inexperienced teacher usuall. ay neon 
through a period of unconscious inefficiency, 
mention has already been made. It has also 
been suggested that this period can be greatly 
shortened by professional training. In order 
that help may be placed in the most practical 
way, in Westmoreland county, a School of 
Methods is conducted for one week previous 
to the opening of school. Many of the im- 
portant problems that are likely to confront 
the teacher during the term are discussed by 
some leading educator, who has won distinc- 
tion on the field of action along this particular 
line. Some of the topics discussed last year are 
as follows: “School Buildings and Grounds,” 

“ Preparing for the First Day of School,” 

Programme for Ungraded Schools,” 4 
“Story Telling in Primary Grades,” “ Neat- 
ness a School Virtue,” “What a Su erinten- 
dent Wants to See When Visiting Schools,” 
“The Grammar Grade Reading Lesson,” “ Pri- 
mary Methods,” “The Active Pupil,” “ Pre- 
paring to Teach, ” “What to do When Inspec- 
tor Comes,” “ Reading Drill,” “ Writing Drill,” 
“ Calisthenics Drill,” as well as many other 
subjects not mentioned here. 

A question box is always in order, so that 
the young teacher can question the expert until 
satisfaction is enjoyed. This School of Meth- 
ods is made most helpful, owing to the fact 


| that school men of our county possess the 


spirit of mutual helpfulness to an unusual de- 
gree, and are willing to serve the cause wher- 
ever needed. The experienced teachers, as 
well as the supervisors, are a highly selected 
class, having received a degree of both liberal 
and special culture much above the average, 
and there is no class, no profession excepted, 
more consecrated to its mission. 

Knowing that problems will arise and view- 
points change during the term, we have a 
County Teachers’ Association, meeting four 
times during the school term, the programme 
of which is arranged entirely to meet our 
local needs. This Association has now be- 
tween six and seven hundred members, every 
one of which teaches in the county. This 
Association is financially able to secure any 
outside talent available and much professional 
spirit is developed through these meetings. 
Nearly every district in the county has its 
monthly educational meetings in which the 
local teachers participate and in many of these 
meetings able outside educators are secured 
who have a broad vision of their work as well 
as thorough professional training. 

The County Institute is, of course, the great 
inspirational meeting of the year. Long and 
diligent search is made for the best talent 
available in order that no disappointment nak 
come to the teachers. In the past a very h 
standard has been attained in having such a 
as Drs. Edward Howard Griggs, George E. 
Vincent, S. D. Fess, Earl Barnes and many 
others of like reputation appear year after 
year. The educational and cultural effect of 
such spirits is beyond expression. 

In all that has been said the Dene in 
Teaching have been kept in mind and I hope 
you will pardon the digression when I state that 
professional training must continue through- 
out the teacher’s experience. When a young 
teacher desires to change from the provisional 
to the professional class, he must not only do 
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professional work in the school room, but is 
expected to do work in a professional training 
school of high grade. When this same teacher 
desires to take Permanent Examination, addi- 
tional professional training is required, and 
so it goes all along educational lines. The 
hearty co-operation of the teaching force of 
our county educates public sentiment, so that 
advanced ideas and professional zeal are never 
retarded but demanded. 

Reference has been made to our own county 
organization and plans for professional train- 
ing of teachers with no thought of exploiting 
our plans, for no doubt our arrangements are 
very humble in comparison with many splen- 
did counties of our great State, but with the 
feeling that you would prefer to hear of what 
is actually in operation rather than some pro- 
posed plan the operation of which may never 
be found on the field of action. 


The last paper was upon the Proper 
Training of Teachers for the Country 
Schools, by Supt. L. Mayne Jones, of 
Brookville, Jefferson county, as follows: 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS, 


Knowledge is no longer accepted as a test 
of a complete education. Knowledge, coupled 
with efficiency in the application of the same, 
is demanded. Power in practical education, 
education which will be a direct help in the 
life of the individual, education which will 
help boys and girls to choose their life work 
and prepare for the same is a necessity of the 
present day. Hence public education should 
be adapted to the needs of the individual, and 
to the predominant interest of the community. 

If the principles stated above are correct, 
rural life is demanding a new type of country 
schools. The country schools of a half-cen- 
tury past were adapted to the needs of that 
day. But that type of school is not adapted 
to the needs of the present day. The country 
school of to-day needs to be adjusted to pres- 
ent day conditions. The country school must 
be redirected along lines that will enable it to 
contribute the very large part that necessarily 
falls to it in making the new country life an 
actual fact instead of a condition greatly to 
be desired. Education for the country child 
must not be copied from that springing from 
city environment; but he should be taught to 
think in terms of his own environment. The 
country school has a very special work to do 
if social and economic conditions are to be 
sound. That this work be properly done is of 
vital importance, not only to rural life, but to 
the whole nation. For the farmer feeds the 
world. Hence, the entire population is vitally 
interested in the proper solution of the country 
life problem in which the country school must 
play a most important part. Experts tell us 
that the soil now under cultivation by the 
proper methods and intensive farming can be 
made to produce enough food stuff to feed 
four times our present population, and, that 
if all available soil were to be tilled in this 
way, eight times our present population could 
be provided with food. The country school 
must play an important part in bringing about 
the conditions necessary for this eightfold in- 
crease in food production. The country school 
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must give an education that will meet the test 
of personal efficiency for social service. To 
me this means that the country school must 
be a distinctive type of school; a school that 
will give every boy and girl living in the coun- 
try an opportunity to understand the possibili- 
ties of country life, and to make some special 
preparation in the school and in the home for 
country life. To make a preparation that will 
not only give knowledge, but will also give 
efficiency. 

As I have been assigned only one phase of 
the new country school problem this will 
doubtless appear to be an unnecessarily lon 
discussion of the general subject of whic 
mine is only a part; I shall attempt to justify 
this on the ground, that, as I am going to con- 
tend for the necessity of having teachers for 
the new country school with a distinctive type 
of preparation, it is necessary in order to 
make this contention logical to connect it with 
a very evident demand for a country school 
of a distinctive type, a school differing in the 
illustrations and materials used in imparting 
knowledge, in its applications, and the kind 
of life it is preparing the youth to meet. We 
can not have that type of school without the 
teacher especially trained to create that kind 
of school. 

The teacher is the guiding star of the school, 
the force that determines whether the school 
is to have an aim and realize that aim. He is 
the master mind that directs in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and in the presentation and 
application of the same. The teacher arouses 
interest, enthusiasm, ambition on the part of 
the pupils or allows them to lie dormant. Upon 
him the success or failure of the school very 
largely depends. In view of the large part 
that the teacher plays in making any school 
fulfill its mission the first consideration in the 
new country school lies in securing a supply 
of teachers with special preparation for doing 
the work peculiar to the country school. In 
calling for teachers prepared to meet the new 
demands there is no thought of detracting 
from the glory of the pioneer teachers;. they 
served their day well. Nor is there any criti- 
cism of the splendid young people who are 
every year going into the country schools. 
But to my mind there is every ground for 
criticism of the policy which says in effect: 
“We will make the country school a training 
school for all other schools; we will give all 
our inexperienced or untrained teachers a 
chance in the country; if they become good 
teachers we will promote them and try out 
some more in the country school; we will 
make all courses in the training schools to 
meet the needs of the larger graded schools, 
and then we will allow the weaker ones and 
the surplus to go out into the country and 
fail or learn by experience how to meet the 
special problems of the rural community.” 
This is putting the matter very bluntly, but 
it pretty accurately states our policy at this 
time. No one would think of saying that this 
is his attitude. But actions speak louder than 
words; and our actions in this State seem to 
show that this is our policy. We must get 
away from the old idea. “anything is good 
enough for the country.” But we find this 
sentiment continually creeping out. People 
continue to use such expressions as: “ Let her 
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get a little experience in the country schools, 
and, if she makes good, we will give her a 
place; she does not have much preparation, 
but she will do for the country.” The country 
teacher of all teachers need special prepara- 
tion. The lack of close’ supervision, the diffi- 
culty of grading and organizing a school with 
eight grades under one teacher, and the com- 
munity leadership required make special prep- 
aration of the country teacher imperative. 

The normal schools as now organized in 
this State place emphasis upon academic train- 
ing; professional training including practice 
in a graded school. All of this has some value 
as a preparation for teaching in the rural 
schools. 

But, since only a short time is spent in prep- 
aration, I contend that a better preparation 
would be given for teaching a country school 
if more time were given for study of the 
branches taught in the country school, a special 
study made of the elementary sciences in their 
relation to agriculture and domestic science, 
consideration given the problems involved in 
rural leadership, and the observation and prac- 
tice work given in a rural school. In other 
words, the preparation of the rural teacher 
should be along lines that will be directly 
helpful in the teaching of a country school, 
not merely a general “education for culture,” 
or even that kind of a special preparation that 
would afford the best preparation for some 
other type of school. At present our normal 
schools are either failing to make any effort 
to help the country schools or depending on 
a preparation shaped to meet an entirely dif- 
ferent type of school. 

Special preparation for the rural teacher 
should include instruction in the branches re- 
quired by law to be taught in the elementary 
schools, including methods of teaching the 
same, observation in a one-room school, agri- 
culture, home economics, rural sociology, and 
manual training. This is practically what is 
taught in the rural school course in the normal 
school at Normal, Ill. Such a course as this 
could be offered in the normal schools of this 
State as it is there. As long as salaries re- 
main as low as at present the course of prepa- 
ration for a rural teacher must necessarily be 
short. At Normal, Illinois, a one-year course 
is offered for high school graduates, and a 
two-year course for pupils who have passed 
the eighth grade examinations. This may seem 
like very little preparation. But we must re- 
member that the emphasis is all placed upon 
the matter and problems that will confront the 
teacher in the rural school. But it is a shrewd 
guess that a teacher who has completed such 
a course will be better prepared to meet the 
perplexing situations arising in a country 
school than a teacher of equal ability who has 
finished a four-year course of general aca- 
demic preparation with nrofessional prepara- 
tion for a graded school system, all other 
things being equal. 

Other states have awakened to the necessity 
of this special preparation. In at least four 
states the normal schools have regular rural 
school departments. Many other normal schools 
offer one-year courses in special preparation 
for teaching a country school. Several states 
have established county training schools of- 
fering one- and two-year courses for rural 
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teachers. Thirteen states are attempting to 
do something to meet this problem by estab- 
lishing training courses in the high school or 
in connection with the high schools. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the nor- 
mal schools are better equipped to offer this 
special preparation for rural teachers than are 
high schools or any special school that might 
be organized for the purpose. Our normal 
schools are splendidly equipped for this work. 
And to my mind the State of Pennsylvania 
owes it to the rural school children of the 
State to direct the energies of these thirteen 
great schools into this new and large field of 
usefulness. 

An advantage of such a special course is 
that all the time is given to training that will 
be immediately helpful in rural school work; 
this makes a short course practical. And just 
now, on account of the low salaries and a gen- 
eral lack of inducements for entering this 
work, the required preparation must neces- 
sarily call for a very meager previous prepa- 
ration, and the time and expense of completing 
the course of preparation must correspond 
with the salaries. A one-year course above 
the high school and the two-year course above 
the grammar grades will establish some stand- 
ard of preparation, shut out the weak and 
totally unprepared, and make a start in the 
creation of the profession of rural school 
teacher. As salaries and the supply of teach- 
ers justify the requirement could be increased. 

A great work is now being done by the 
special courses now being offered to teachers 
in numerous summer schools. These will in 
time prepare the present body of experienced 
teachers to meet new conditions. But this 
does not provide for the making of new teach- 
ers. Some normal schools give some special 
extra work by way of preparing their students 
to teach a country school, should any of them 
fail to secure an urban position. This is no 
doubt good as far as it goes. But this special 
instruction, given for good measure in a few 
lessons, will not even create a good healthy 
attitude toward the country, much less make 
real country teachers. Such preparation is 
much like becoming a professional elocutionist 
or pianist in ten lessons. 

The county superintendents are largely re- 
sponsible for the progress of the rural schools; 
the members of this body, who are daily meet- 
ing the problems, difficulties, and discourage- 
ments of rural education, ought to be in a 
position to know what is demanded as a prepa- 
ration for rural teachers; they should know 
this even better than another body of men of 
superior knowledge who do not have the ad- 
vantage of personal contact with the rural 
school problem. If the members of this body 
do believe that such a course should be offer- 
ed, it is their privilege and duty to ask, even 
demand, such action. The replies to the ques- 
tion, “ Do you think a special course of train- 
ing for rural teachers is desirable?” received 
by the Normal Journal of Millersville State 
Normal School, indicates that the county su- 
perintendents of this State do believe that a 
special course should be offered for rural 
teachers. Thirty-nine of the superintendents 
replied to the question; and all but one of 
these favored such a course. 

In conclusion, the times demand that the 
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rural school be a distinctive type of school 
peculiarly fitted to do its part in bringing to 
pass the new and better country life; the rural 
school can not be adjusted so that it will do 
this great work demanded of it without teach- 
ers with special training for the purpose, 
teachers who have not only made some study 
of the general problems of teaching but have 
also made a special study of rural problems, 
and will be prepared to marshall all the forces 
of the community for the growing of better 
lives and the making of a better community. 
Special summer schools, high schools, and 
special schools organized for the purpose may 
be of some help. But the real solution of the 
problem lies in our present normal schools; 
they can at least make a good beginning to- 
ward solving this problem by establishing 
courses along the lines indicated in this paper; 
the establishing of such courses and the re- 
quiring of such special preparation as a con- 
dition of entering upon the great task of 
teaching a country school will mark the real 
beginning of the end of the old country school 
and the laying of a firm foundation for the 
new country. school. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following officers for next year: 


President—H. Milton Roth, Adams county, 

Vice President—D. W. Seibert, Somerset 
county. 

Secretary—L. F. Crumrine, 
county. 

Treasurer—J. H. Hoffman, Bucks county. 

Executive Committee—C. S. Knapp, Warren 
county, C. Bruce Milnor, Lycoming county, 
and J. J. Koehler, Wayne county. 


Washington 


Nominating Committee—J. W. Sweeney, 
Elk county. 
Educational Council—George W. Moore, 


Chester county. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the County Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment: 


Resolved—That the members of this body 
request the State Board of Education specify 
requirements for a Standard Rural School in 
order that the standardizing of rural schools 
may become more nearly uniform and that the 
State Board recommend legislation for secur- 
ing state inspectors and a bonus for Standard 
Rural Schools. 

Resolved,—That the Department of County 
Superintendence ask the next session of the 
State Legislature to grant the appropriation 
necessary to pay the salaries of the Assistant 
— Superintendents as required by the 
code. 

Resolved,—That we favor the offering of a 
special course in our Normal Schools for 
rural teachers. 

Resolved—That the incoming president of 
the association be and is hereby authorized to 
appoint a committee of five persons to be 
known as the Rural School Commission of 
Pennsylvania, whose duty it shall be, to make 
a complete up-to-date study of the conditions 
and needs of our rural schools; that the com- 
mission shall be composed of two county super- 
intendents, one representative of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, one representative of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and one represen- 
tative from State College with Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania as chairman ex officio; and that an ap- 
propriation of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
or as much of that sum as may be necessary 
to be set aside from the treasury of this asso- 
ciation to pay the legitimate and necessary ex- 
penses of the committee. 


The Department then adjourned. 





— 
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TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT. 


HE joint sessions of the Township 
Schools Department and Pennsylva- 

nia Association for the Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Education and Rural Life were 
held in the hall of the Central Turn Verein, 
beginning at 9.30 o’clock Tuesday morning. 
The sessions were well attended and all 
manifested much interest in the proceedings. 
The officers were Principal R. K. Smith, 
of Dawson, Fayette county, president; D. 
W. McGill, Lebanon, vice president; Emma 
L. Mackey, Lewisville, secretary; and H. 
H. Brumbaugh, treasurer. In the absence 
of Miss Mackey, Mr. Wm. M. Young, super- 
vising principal of Patton township, Alleg- 
heny county, acted as secretary. Prof. 
Smith called the meeting to order, and, 
after some brief remarks of welcome and 
congratulations, began the work of the ses- 
sions. The first paper on the program was 





that of Miss Ethel J. Lytle, of Library, 
Allegheny county, on the 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


In the days of our grandfathers the rural 
school was the center of the social life of 
the community, and “the master” a leader in 
the social activities. It was in the “little red 
school house” that the singin’ school was held; 
many a long winter evening was passed in the 
hilarious excitement of the “ spellin’ bee” ; and 
here the good people met for their “ sociables ” 
—the meeting houses at that time were sacred 
from these invasions—and at times “ speakin’ 
contests” with other schools were held. Not 
only the children in the schools but the fathers 
and mothers, the ministers and elders took 
their places in the contests. It was the play- 
time of the grown-ups and they entered into 
: with as much hearty good-will as the chil- 

ren. 

With the progress of civilization, the 
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growth of cities, the railroad and street-car, 
the boys and girls from the farms found their 
way to the great City and the little red school 
house lost its popularity. In many localities 
only the smaller children were left to attend 
the district school, the older brothers and sis- 
ters being sent to the high-schools and acade- 
mies in the cities. The log school houses were 
replaced by more modern, although cheap, 
buildings often placed on isolated spots, on 
ground that was of little use to the owner. 
During this transition period the teacher was 
left_ much to his or her own devices. With poor 
equipment and a meager salary, the results ac- 
complished were anything but efficient. At 
that time improved agricultural conditions 
were being put before the farmers and ex- 
periments in the raising of blooded stock were 
taking place all over the country. So for a 
while the schools were in the back-ground. 

Then came the cry “ Back to the soil.” The 
city man had long been seeking the quiet of 
the country during his recreation hours, and 
slowly the call of nature was making itself 
heard. Gradually but steadily the over-crowd- 
ed cities began their overflow into the coun- 
try. Soon many well-to-do city men had their 
country homes as well as their homes in the 
city; and finally the city home was given up 
and the disadvantage of being at some distance 
from thecity was overcome by the automobile. 
With the advent of the city man, the farmer 
awakened to a realization of his opportuni- 
ties, and with his awakening came the knowl- 
edge that there was much room for improve- 
ment in his way of living. Not the least of 
these improvements was made in the school 
houses for his children and the social life for 
himself and his wife. 

One of the greatest needs in the rural com- 
munity is a more satisfactory social life, and 
social forces are combining to make more 
satisfactory the life of the men and women of 
the country. The school and the church are 
the recognized social institutions of the coun- 
try and they must work hand in hand to de- 
velop a satisfactory and wholesome community 
in life. The improvements made along the 
lines of agriculture have produced a tendency 
for more ambitious men and women to remain 
on the farms and they are not satisfied with 
an imperfect country school. Co-operation is 
gradually taking the place of individual effort, 
and country life in America will in time have 
the stability that it has attained elsewhere. 
Even the allurements of wealth are not suffi- 
cient to hold an intelligent farmer in a com- 
munity that does not offer satisfactory edu- 
cational and social opportunities for himself, 
his wife, and his children. Sections of the 
country that do not develop the co-operation 
and social organization necessary to maintain 


‘a good school system, show a marked decrease 


in farm productivity. In the sections where 
good schools are built and maintained an im- 
proved social life is found. 

We are entering now upon an era in which 
the school is fast becoming an important so- 
cial agency and the teacher is fast assuming 
the position of the most efficient social worker. 
No longer will the doors of the public schools 
be closed for half the year. The improved 
school buildings represent too great an outlay 





of the money of the people to be closed at 
four o’clock, on Saturday and Sunday, and 
throughout the summer vacation. No other 
institution can offer the opportunities for co- 
operation and well-organized effort that the 
public school can offer. It is and should be 
the center of the interests of the parents of 
all nationalities, and degrees of social rank, 
for it stands for the highest possibilities of the 
child of the home. “The life of the school 
should influence the life of the community, and 
the life of the community should reflect the 
life of the school.” 

How can we as teachers take our rightful 
places in this improvement of the social side 
of the school life? First, by aiding, guiding 
and directing in any plans that are made for 
the uplift and betterment of the social life of 
the community. The winter is the farmer’s 
playtime, and those amusements in which the 
whole community may take part and which 
center around the true center of the commu- 
nity, the rural school, are sure to make for the 
betterment of the social life. Isolation is back 
of the monotony of farm life and the amuse- 
ments which bring the farmers and their fami- 
lies into closer touch with their neighbors in a 
social way tend to improve the life of the 
community. Second, by a revival of the old- 
time amusements, the spelling-bee, the singing 
school, and the contests of many kinds. The 
introduction of lecture courses during the win- 
ter, or a musical evening now and then, with 
home talent predominating, will help to bring 
the neighborhood together in friendly inter- 
course. As teachers we are in a position to 
do much toward this improvement of the social 
life of our rural communities to make it 
broader and more wholesome and to raise it 
to the high standard of efficient American life. 


Prof. R. S. Macnamee, supervising prin- 
cipal of Tredyffrin and Easttown townships, 
Chester county, was on the program for 
the next paper. He was unable to be pres- 
ent at this time, and his paper was read 
by Prof. J. R. Hilty. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


It will be freely conceded that any discus- 
sion of the topic before us that does not give 
due consideration to the function and envi- 
ronment of the rural school would necessarily 
be a very narrow and inadequate study of the 
subject. 

It is at last becoming generally recognized 
that any properly organized school will, in its 
course of study and in the general character 
of its work, reflect the life and activities of the 
community in which it is located. This has 
not long been the case, nor is it yet univer- 
sally so, at least to the extent of causing any 
radical change in method or matter from the 
rural school of two or three decades ago. 

In the question before us we are to consider 
the teaching of geography in the rural school. 
Before entering upon the subject in detail, and 
at the risk of seeming to digress, let us | 
for a moment at the exceedingly unfortunate 
factors that have influenced and controlled 
rural school work these many years; and I 
think we shall wonder, not that the results in 
the teaching of geography and kindred sub- 
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jects have been so inadequate and so out of 
proportion to the amount of time and effort 
expended upon them by pupil and teacher, but 
that the results have been as good as they are. 

In the early history of our school system 
the popular notion of an “ education” was very 
Sree eerie largely around the “three 
high, and any one who had some. knowledge 
of these subjects was considered “ educated.” 
Nearly the entire population of the country 
was rural, and subjects that were considered 
useful and satisfactory in one school did 
equally well in others. But as towns multi- 
plied, and cities grew, organization became 
more and more complex and complete; the 
curriculum became steadily broadened, and the 
general character of the school work in the 
towns became more and more suited to the 
needs and life of the community. But not so 
in the rural school. Here, to be sure, subjects 
have, also, been added to the curriculum and 
the work of the school has been broadened; 
but all changes that have been introduced have 
been along almost identical lines with those 
made in town schools. The same grading has 
been attempted, the same text-books used, the 
same methods of instruction followed as in 
town schools; and the whole matter frequently 
capped by sending the brightest and most 
promising sons and daughters of the farm off 
to a neighboring town high school, as though 
to make doubly sure to complete the incon- 
gruity and to break every tie that binds these 
young people to the farm. Some wonder why 
country boys and girls educated in this way 
do not remain on the farm. 

Nor is this all that the rural school has had 
to contend with. Here you will find almost 
universally in use text-books that have been 
written by persons who may never have spent 
an hour in a rural school, written wholly from 
the standpoint of the highly-graded school. Of 
the many text-books on geography on the mar- 
ket, I know of none written for the rural 
school by one who knows rural life from ac- 
tual experience and yet we are told that half 
the children of this country attend rural 
schools. 

Here, too, we find at work a great army of 
first- and second-year teachers, town-bred and 
town-trained, using these books after the same 
manner as they used them themselves in their 
own highly-graded schools Here they are at 
work, not from choice, but because they have 
been compelled to go out into conditions with 
which they are not familiar, into a life but little 
known to them, to be “ tried out,” and to wait 
for the day when the city or borough super- 
intendent will add their names, if they are 
“making good,” to the list of those who “do 
graded work.” 

These are but a few of the difficulties against 
which the rural school has had to contend and, 
we fear, will have to contend for some time to 
come. 

We said at the beginning that a properly or- 
ganized school will reflect the life of the com- 
munity. Our city schools are rapidly doing 
this. But not so with our rural schools. These 
schools are and will continue to be, in this 
state at least, slow to break with tradition 
and adjust themselves to the proposition that, 
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while certain universal elements should and 
must be retained in both classes of schools, the 
town school needs one course of study, and the 
rural school another and a different course; 
that the town school should have its own equip- 
ment and methods of instruction; and those of 
the rural school should be different. 

On every hand we hear protests against our 
present methods of teaching children; and 
while many of the criticisms are unjust, and 
demands unreasonable, yet it must be admit- 
ted that much is taught that is valueless, and 
that returns are much too meager for the time, 
labor and money expended upon them; and 
this applies probably to no subject more " defi- 
nitely than to the teaching of geography. 

There is a very definite demand heard that 
a change be made. Things are being asked 
for that no one would have thought of asking 
a few years ago. New subjects are being 
added to an already crowded curriculum, and 
the work is being broadened till the most ex- 
perienced and most skillful rural teachers are 
ready to throw up their hands and declare 
themselves wholly unable to meet these new 
demands. 

But the problem must not be allowed to 
drop unsolved. The country school must be 
made to reflect rural life; and perhaps no sub- 
ject in the curriculum can be made as large 
a factor in bringing this about as geography 
and its allies, nature study and elementary 
agriculture. Town methods of teaching and, 
eventually, town-written text-books must give 
place to methods and to books that will har- 
monize with country life. This does not mean 
the dropping of subjects entirely from the cur- 
riculum in order to make room for the new 
things demanded; but it does mean the com- 
plete unloading of a great mass of non- 
essentials and the narrowing down to essen- 
tials ;—to the things that have real value, and 
which should be “put down for keeps.” 

There is perhaps no subject in which there 
is greater need of this, no subject in which 
there is a greater amount of aimless, valueless 
effort being put forth in our rural schools than 
in the teaching of geography. Here the 
teacher is far too apt to allow herself to be 
led off into endless details, concerning far 
away places and things, facts hurriedly met, 
quickly dropped and soon forgotten, while a 
great body of useful knowledge, concerning 
things right at the door, things that touch 
the social, intellectual and industrial life of the 
township, the county and the state, go un- 
touched for “lack of time.” No time for ade- 
quate review; no time for really intensive 
work on essentials. No time for life and ac- 
tion as they teem on every hand,—all because 
of the mass of text-book material that teacher 
and pupil are struggling with. 

The time seems at hand for weeding out 
much that is in itself good, in order to make 
room for that which is better. In the teach- 
ing of geography, as in the teaching of other 
subjects, the rural teacher needs to study and 
practice the “fine art of letting go,”—letting 
go much that she must know, but which she 
can not use profitably in her classes in a coun- 
try school. 

Indeed, in the re-adjustment of rural school 
work which has set in, some things that have 
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long been held in high favor on the traditional 
rural school curriculum (among them the 
over-emphasis of the study of geography), 
will have to step back and give time and place 
to things that are more definitely and more 
profitably related to the life and environment 
into which country boys and girls are born, 
and in which a large percentage of them should 
continue to live. Among these things may be 
mentioned domestic science and the domestic 
arts, manual training, physical education and 
elementary agriculture. These are all vital 
subjects, having definite educational value, and 
touching the life of every rural community. 
They possess value beside which the great 
mass of geographical facts concerning far- 
away places and things should not for a mo- 
ment be considered. 

What the rural teacher, with her large number 
of grades and many daily recitations, needs to 
do in the teaching of geography, is to combine 
classes and deal with the large things and with 
things that are fundamental. The geography 
of the earth as a whole, not little detached 
portions of it, should be much more intensively 
studied, always with the aid of maps and the 
much-neglected globe. 

A body of selected material, chosen with the 
best judgment at the teacher’s command, em- 
bodying essential things connected with the 
physical, social, political and industrial life of 
the Grand Divisions and of whole countries, 
should form the basis of work in this subject 
in the rural school; and the material used 
should be kept within such narrow limits that 
time can be found for adequate drill and re- 
view, so that the subject-matter may be worked 
over and over to the best result. 

I am sure we will all agree that these essen- 
tials should relate mainly to the commercial 
and industrial life of mankind; should be full 
of human interest, and should not be made up 
of a mass of names of places and things that 
appeal little to the interest of young people,— 
names that no one expects children to remem- 
ber long, nor could they if they would. 

It is now generally recognized, I think, that 
the geography of location must have bestowed 
upon it somewhere in the course, a very defi- 
nite amount of work; so that the location of 
all the countries of the world, and the really 
important places and things in them (such 
things as may be studied from the globe and 
large wall-maps), may be so well known that 
their position on the earth will flash into the 
mental vision of every pupil, accurately and 
unhesitatingly, whenever the names are met. 

It is believed by many that this can best 
be done in the fourth grade. Whether here 
or later may be a matter of opinion, but cer- 
tain it is that intensive map study of the entire 
earth should form one year’s solid work. This 
done, something worth while has been accom- 
plished, and the foundation has been laid for a 
more fruitful subsequent study of geography. 

In the opinion of the writer, geography 
should be taught in the rural school along 
lines midway between those suggested by the 
usual text-book on the subject and the too 
general treatment of he typical Geographical 
Reader. Just what shall and what need not be 
taught will require the best thought of the 
teacher, but it is worth it. Whatever may be 
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the material selectetd, only so much should be 
undertaken as can be taught thoroughly well. 
Review and drill-work should be provided for 
and persistently carried forward, as an abso- 
lute essential if the results are to be perma- 
nent. 

Then, too, if much less time be devoted to 
the text-book, time will be found for valuable 
things outside of it; things related to the life 
and activities of the community. One has but 
to test the knowledge of the average country 
boy or girl to learn how lamentably ignorant 
they frequently are of even the most common- 
place geographical facts of their own commu- 
nity, how vague and indefinite is their knowl- 
edge of places, locations, resources and business 
pursuits of their township and county. It is 
in the study of these that details should be 
gone into. Here is to be found the opportu- 
nity to bring forward the fact that the really 
“big business” of this country is agriculture, 
and that country boys and girls need not turn 
to cities and town, and to foreign lands to 
learn of things worth while. 

Let no teacher hesitate to take her pupils 
out into the open, on little excursions to where 
things may be seen and learned first hand. 
Often more real geography can be learned on 
one such trip than in weeks from a book. 

There is a grave question in the minds of 
many, whether there is not far too much time 
devoted to this subject in the rural school 
when the study of it is dragged along over six 
years; whether far more valuable returns could 
not be gotten if, with the exception of the 
year devoted to intensive map sudy, the lan- 
guage element should not be far more strongly 
emphasized, and the teaching of geography as 
such, be made secondary. In the writer’s judg- 
ment this is the case. If during the first years 
usually devoted to this subject, effort be main- 
ly directed to the mastery of a geographical 
vocabulary, to excellence in expression, partic- 
ularly oral expression, instead of trying to 
store immature minds with a great mass of 
geographical facts that they can not possibly 
retain, much more of value would be accom- 
plished. This done,the groundwork would be 
laid for the real study of the subject during 
the last three years of grade work, or in what 
are usually known as the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The writer has no desire to advance here 
methods or devices for the teaching of geog- 
raphy in the rural school. He desires rather 
to lay down the proposition that rural teachers 
are not succeeding as they should with the 
teaching of this important branch, and to raise 
the question whether the time has not fully 
come when they should aim to accomplish 
much more by attempting to teach much less. 

“The Little Alien,” a very important 
character in the schools in many parts of 
Pennsylvania, claimed the attention of the 
department in the next very interesting 
paper, which was read by Miss Irene Darr, 
of Latrobe, R. F. D. No. 1. 


THE LITTLE ALIEN. 


There is no question of great national im- 
portance upon which the views of wise and 
able men are more widely divergent than upon 
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the problem of immigration. Will we be able to 
Americanize them or will the foreign element 

its very numbers force us to give up our 
distinctly American ideals and characteristics? 

Since the dawn of the twentieth century 
Europe has poured in upon us millions of her 
peoples. Our task has been to assimilate 
these peoples. This was not such a great task 
as long as the bulk of the immigration was 
from northern Europe, for the people of Teu- 
tonic and Anglo-Saxon ancestry found little 
difficulty in adjusting their ways to the Amer- 
ican modes of life. Within the last quarter 
of a century a radical change in the immigra- 
tion has taken’ place. From southern and 
western Europe they are coming in numbers 
far exceeding those that came from northern 
Europe. Like a great invading army they 
come to our shores and settle quietly down in 
our midst. With them these peoples are bring- 
ing standards of living and ideals of life 
vastly different from our own. Their habits 
and customs and institutions are altogether 
un-American. To these the older immigrants 
cling tenaciously. Even after long years of 
separation from the fatherland, and when but 
a small percentage of the children can trace 
their births to foreign shores the home life 
of these peoples is essentially foreign. 

It is from homes of the above type that we 
are to-day receiving a large percentage of the 
school children, To make these children good 
law-abiding citizens is a task that the teacher 
of the rural school must work out, for in cer- 
tain great sections of our State the number of 
teachers who preside over school distinctively 
American in their makeup is very small. More 
often she finds herself in some little com- 
munity where a half dozen nationalities min- 
gle together and the Italian, Slavish, Russian, 
or Greek tongues are used in all their social 
and business intercourse. With such children 
the teacher must begin at the very foundation 
to inculcate the right ideas of American life, 
for there is naught in the surroundings of the 
home which will contribute toward them. 

Let us visit a home in a typical village of 
foreigners. As we approach the house we 
note that cleanliness and decency are not very 
marked features of their idea of housekeep- 
ing. Filth and rubbish of all descriptions 
litter the yards and accumulate about the 
back doors. Dish pans and old clothes, revolt- 
ing with their dirt, hang together on the ex- 
terior wall. Such signs mark the dwellings 
as inhabited. The interior shows greater evils 
in meager equipment and in overcrowding. 
Their lives are so migratory that house fur- 
nishings are burdensome, so that only the ab- 
solute necessities are owned. All carpets and 
oilcloth are discarded. The cooking stove is 
likely to have been purchased at a second- 
hand store, or if new is of an inferior grade. 
The cooking utensils are few, and tinware 
more often than not serves as a substitute for 
crockery and china ware. A common kitchen 
table and a couple of chairs complete the fur- 
nishings of the general living compartments. 

The front room generally has one or two 
beds in it. Seldom is there found any carpet 
on the floor, and often no chairs in the room, 
the trunks of the boarders taking their places. 
In the rooms of the second floor are more 
beds and trunks. It a stove is installed here 
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it is used for its heating qualities solely, as a 
practical alien wants heat and not nickel plate 
trimmings and polish. It is often difficult to 
find either a lamp or candle in the house. 
During the long winter evenings row after 
row of the houses of these little mining towns 
is dark, due to the fact that the occupants 
have all retired to await the daytime. 

As the furnishings of the homes of these 
peoples are devoid of all luxury and refine- 
ment, so the minds and hearts of these men 
and women seem lacking in those finer ex- 
pressions of love and affection for one an- 
other that constitute the controlling influences 
of the ideal home. The husband is the lord 
of the house and the wife must hold herself 
in strict subjection to him. Too often she 
must contribute toward the income of the 
house by turning the home into a great board- 
ing house. In a house barely large enough to 
accommodate the members of the family de- 
cently, many times are found groups of from 
five to twenty boarders. To the wants of 
these men the good of the children must be 
sacrificed. Crying babies must not disturb 
their sleep. The mother’s attention must be 
given first of all to the preparation of their 
meals. So the children, mere babes, are sent 
out from the homes in the care of children 
but a few years older. There is no family 
table where the father and mother meet with 
the children in the evenings and hear of their 
joys and their troubles. Instead the boarders 
gather about the stove, gossiping of the home 
land, playing cards and drinking. In their 
social events, such as christenings, weddings, 
and funerals, drinking is indulged to great 
excess, the occasion not infrequently ending 
in a free-for-all fight, with its accompaniment 
of stabbing and shooting. In one little min- 
ing town alone over three hundred thousand 
dollars is spent annually for liquor. In these 
drunken revelries the women engage freely 
with the men; and when enraged are quite as 
fierce and brutal. In their neighborhood quar- 
rels they threaten to commit outrages upon 
one another in language so foul and coarse 
that it would not be tolerated in an ordinary 
American community. 

Out of such homes with these environments 
come great numbers of our school children. 
It can readily be seen that they are afforded 
few of the opportunities belonging of right to 
childhood. With the impress of such condi- 
tions upon their childish natures how far 
along the lines of decent living and good citi- 
zenship are they likely to be developed? To 
offset these influences we must depend more 
and more upon the schools. They must work 
out plans for these children, and train them in 
social, moral and mental education, until they 
are able to take their place as free American 
citizens. For it is with these children, and 
not with the older members of the home, that 
“ foreign problem lies. 

I know it is frequently said that, though the 
difficulty of making an American out of an 
alien of mature years is great, the task of 
transforming one of these children into a use- 
ful citizen is a simple matter. Under favor- 
able conditions in the home and community, 
this no doubt is true. They have shown them- 
selves, in numberless cases, to be apt pupils 
in the schools, quick to take up American 
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ways, and eager to discard everything that 
stamps them as foreign. But the very quick- 
ness and adaptability of these young alien 
Americans is a source of danger to them when 
the surroundings, as in the majority of cases, 
are vicious and degrading. They seem more 
ready to yield to those American influences 
and habits that work for evil than they are 
to absorb the influences that are beneficent 
in character and truly American in type. En- 
vironment has more to do with the future of 
these children than heredity; and for the most 
part the environment is bad. 

Statistics of crime among aliens show that 
our problem is with the children. For the per- 
centage of crime is much greater among the 
children of immigrants than among the immi- 
grants themselves. “The number of crimes 
committed by the foreign born,” writes Robert 
Hunter, “is only slightly, if at all, above the 
due proportion. It is, however, among the 
children of foreign parentage that criminals 
are found in greatest numbers. The most 
vicious, confirmed, and incorrigible criminal 
is the child of foreign parentage.” Some idea 
of just why such conditions should prevail 
among the children of foreigners may be 
gained from the following little incident, 
which is not uncommon. It occurred in the 
village not far from our home. A little girl 
of the second grade, on meeting her teacher 
one morning, recounted with much glee the 
action of the baby, not yet two years of age, 
whom the parents had made drunken in order 
that they might laugh at its peculiar pranks. 
To an enlightened American such treatment 
of children is revolting, even criminal; to 
these people it was quite amusing. Thus at 
the very thresold of life the child is sacrificed 
and the American citizen of the future is 
ruined. 

Add to these evil surroundings the fact that 
the parents soon lose control over their chil- 
dren because they accustom themselves more 
quickly than their parents to the language and 
customs of the new countrv, and you have the 
two elements for the making of a first-class 
criminal; wrong ideals of life and a total dis- 
regard for authority. Nor is the fault his 
own. Is he not rather the victim of ignorance 
and vice, and the false standard of morality 
and decency of the parents and the com- 
munity ? 

The task put upon the public schools is in- 
deed a great one. If the school system is to 
rise to its responsibilities it must evolve some 
plan to counteract these influences and mini- 
mize the adverse conditions. The plan must 
also be constructive in its work. It must be 
thorough enough to supply the pupil with the 
right ideals of life and furnish sufficient stim- 
ulus to make such ideals desirable. It must 
be broad enough to correct the community 
shortcoming; to keep the boys from the hard 
labor of the coal field and the girls from the 
drudgery of the home until they have gained 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals not 
only of the course of study, but of moral and 
social relations that enter into the life of the 
American people. It must not only help the 
teacher to help the pupil, but it must also give 
the officers the power to compel the attendance 
of the pupils until they are sufficiently 
equipped to take up the duties of active life. 
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In this task laid upon the public schools the 
least difficult phase of it will be on the intel- 
lectual side. Statistics show that the language 
the children are taught by their parents of 
foreign birth, is not in itself a serious ob- 
stacle to the progress of the children in our 
schools. The children who have been born 
in this country have already acquired a fairly 
good vocabulary. Those who come directly 
from their native land to enter our schools 
find the work more difficult, for it is the com- 
mon practice to place these pupils in the first 
grade and help them along until they are able 
to take up the regular work of the course. 
But even with this poor equipment for meet- 
ing the special needs of these children, their 
progress in the school work seldom delays 
more than a year. Hence the factor in 
school life that must be worked out for these 
people is not so much a problem of language 
as of general education for citizenship. How 
can they be trained to catch the real spirit of 
this land they have adopted? to discriminate 
between the good and the bad, and to discard 
the bad? 

In this work each child is an individual 
problem. To implant the same ideals in the 
mind of a Scotch child and the mind of a 
child of the Russian peasants, requires dif- 
ferent methods. You can not deal with the 
Southern Italian as you would with a Fin- 
lander or a Norwegian. The one is excitable 
and voluble, the other incapable of expressing 
his emotions. With the slow, unprogressive 
Slav a great deal of patience is necessary. 
But the patience is rewarded when the ambi- 
tion of the pupil is aroused, for then his per- 
severance in study and his determination to 
excel keep him well advanced in the work of 
the school. With regard to the deftness of 
Italians, a goodly proportion of them show a 
strong desire to improve every opportunity to 
learn to read and write. They undoubtedly 
show a special deftness in manual training, 
drawing and whatever requires skilled fingers. 

These traits of character are a part of the 
heritage of these children. They are the ra- 
cial marks that have been impressed upon 
them, the result of centuries of life in their 
native lands. We can not change them in the 
few hours that we have them under our care, 
we should not ignore them, we must not de- 
spise them. Let us rather recognize them as 
real assets in the life of the child. Let us 
make these the channel by which we enter 
into the mind and the life of the child, and 
on these racial traits, the result of the ages, 
let us build the new citizen with his higher 
ideals and his broader visions. 

To do this work with anv measure of suc- 
cess requires that we have the child under our 
influence throughout the whole formative pe- 
riod of his or her life. Here is one of our 
principal difficulties. How can we retain these 
aliens in the school until they have acquired 
what the schools have to impart to them? As 
a rule, long before their parents, mostly illit- 
erate, get a conception of the value of an edu- 
cation, they have become imbued with the idea 
of accumulating money, have set up a false 
standard of thrift at the expense of child- 
hood, manhood and womanhood. Little Marie, 
at eleven years of age, is kept from school be- 
cause malt must be brought from the brewery 
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to feed the cows, and the men and boys are all 
at work in the mines; or she must help her 
mother to care for the boarders. The door 
of her own home closes against the oppor- 
tunities that the school affords and she be- 
comes an unwilling truant. Lena tries to hide 
the tears that fall into the washtub as she 
tells how she would rather go to school. 
Little Joe, trudging home weary and gloomy 
from the mines, stops long enough to show 
his blackened face among a group of school 
children. His explanation is simple: “ What 
can I do? Dad says I gotta’ work.” Thus it 
is with so many of these little ones. Just 
when they are getting to see the value of an 
education, and the desire of a better mode of 
life has been implanted in their hearts, cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control 
force them out of the school, their childhood 
days are suddenly terminated, and the future 
forever narrowly circumscribed. Is it any 
wonder that in the discouragement of after- 
years they yield to vice and crime which make 
them a menace to the community and a heavy 
liability to the state. 

It is especially to be regretted that these 
children are taken from the schools at that 
period when the truths most vital and prac- 
tical are beginning to_be taught to them. 
Hence little Marie and Lena and Joe are for- 
ever deprived of the opportunity to learn 
those lessons about the care of the body, the 
sanitation of the home. the history of their 
new land and the duty of citizenship; the 
things that make for decent living and up- 
right manhood and womanhood. To protect 
these children a new social standard must be 
caused to prevail in these communities where 
the foreign population predominates. Until 
the rights belonging to the children are secure 
to them they must be guarded by laws against 
the false standards of life that:they have in- 
herited from foreign shores. The present 
school law, if strictly enforced, can do much 
for these children, by reducing the numbers 
dropping out at an early age. While a negli- 
gent enforcement of the law to satisfy the 
false idea of parental thrift will continue to 
sacrifice the children. Indeed, a longer period 
of compulsory attendance upon the schools 
might be enforced with benefits to the whole 
community. 

Just what this curtailment of educational 
facilities may mean to a community can be 
estimated from the fact that in certain large 
sections of our State the foreign element pre- 
dominates. Out of an enrollment last fall of 
about 10,000 school children in five of the 
townships of Westmoreland county, over 5,000 
of them came from homes of foreign parents, 
who represent twenty-nine different national- 
ities. In this enrollment of aliens the Slav 
predominates, followed closely by Italians and 
Poles, and on down through the list until 
almost every country of Europe and Great 
Britain has its representative. Here is a case 
where the minority, acting in the interests of 
pure democracy, must set up and maintain a 
standard for the majority. 

How is this to be done? Industrial organi- 
zations are attacking the problem from one 
angle. Many of the coal companies are real- 
izing the need of better sanitation among em- 
ployees. They are equipping their houses bet- 
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ter and demanding that the occupants five 
lives more decent and clean. In certain sec- 
tions they are sending nurses out into the dis- 
tricts to teach these mothers how to combat 
sickness, how to prevent disease, and how to 
care for the little babes. They are offering 
substantial rewards to families who will make 
the most improvement about their homes by 
means of flower beds and vegetable gardens. 
These plans have met with considerable suc- 
cess. The better conditions about the homes 
has been reflected already in the dress and 
faces of the occupants. This work might be 
increased if some of our experiment stations 
would but prepare simple instruction in horti- 
culture for these people in their own language. 
The coal companies have alieady appealed to 
local boards of education to help them in this 
work among their employees. 

Also the religious organizations are seeing 
in these fields opportunities for better and 
broader work. Intensive studies have been 
made of certain sections; training schools have 
been established to equip moral and religious 
leaders from among their own countrymen; 
missionaries are establishing Sabbath schools 
in their midst; and house to house visitors 
are going among them giving them a glimpse 
of the better things that lie before them in 
this land of their adoption. All these are 
movements of vast importance. 

Under the present school system great num- 
bers of these children are being trained into 
good citizens. Can not the school go farther 
than it has done and help to create a com- 
munity spirit that will make the work in the 
class-room more effective? The fathers and 
mothers are past the age when a new language 
can be easily acquired, but could not some- 
thing be done for them through the agency of 
public school lectures and patriotic societies? 
In these the home country with its attractions, 
its hero legends, its history, its songs and 
stories, along with those of our own fair land 
should find an important place. Might we not 
also profitably broaden the scope of the night 
schools? While the work that they have un- 
dertaken has been limited they have invari- 
ably proved a success. 

Neglect to meet the issue squarely and 
justly, and the problem that these foreign peo- 
ples have brought to us will continue to in- 
crease rather than to diminish in its complex- 
ity. But safeguard these people from evil 
influences by just laws, and give to them the 
best that we have—reaching them from every 
point of contact that we can—and these boys 
and girls will work their way up into a man- 
hood and womanhood that will be a blessing 
> themselves and to the land in which they 
ive. 

The last paper of the session was on the 
subject of “Agriculture in the Public 
Schools,” by Prof. Garland A. Bricker, 
Professor of Agricultural Education in the 
Ohio State University, and managing edi- 
tor of The Rural Educator, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania has an interesting history in 


reference to the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools. As in the case of many other 
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great movements, instruction in this subject 
was first advocated in this State by her first 
great citizen, Benjamin Franklin. Over a 
century and a quarter ago, Franklin suggested 
that the country youths could well be taught 
the fundamentals of husbandry, especially that 
portion that is concerned with plants and ani- 
mals, in connection with their reading of nat- 
ural history. Grafting, budding, inoculating, 
feeding, seeding, and harvesting were specific- 
ally designated. He also recommended that 
the school master and the older youths might 
well make excursions to the neighboring farms 
of the best farmers in the communities and 
there learn, by observation, the best methods 
of farm practice. In passing, attention is 
called to the fact that this pioneer educator 
was very modern in his recommendations. 

Doubtless out of this agitation for instruc- 
tion in agriculture in which Franklin took 
such a prominent part, the Philadelphia So- 
ciety appointed a Commission for the purpose 
of investigating the needs of agricultural in- 
struction, and to report a feasible plan for 
carrying out the work. One hundred and 
twenty years ago next month this Commission 
reported its findings and recommendations, 
which was duly communicated to the legisla- 
ture of the State. So far as we know, this is 
the first instance in America where the needs 
of agricultural education were urged upon a 
law-making body by an organization of citi- 
zens. In this scheme presented by the Com- 
mission there were to have been local organi- 
zations of agriculture in the various com- 
munities of the State, and the secretaries of 
these various local organizations were to be 
the local school masters. Then, as now, the 
public school men were regarded as essential 
factors in the great work of popular instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 

Interesting as these instances are, and as 
interesting as it might be to cite other exam- 
ples of the historical development of this sub- 
ject in Pennsylvania, we can not dwell longer 
on this phase. I merely recite these specific 
early instances to show that this State has a 
= history in this respect, and the speaker 

opes that some school teacher of Pennsyl- 
vania shall so far interest himself in this sub- 
ject as to search out most thoroughly this 
great field and give to the world a more com- 
plete knowledge of what his native State has 
done in this momentous modern movement in 
practical education: 

There are many interesting and valuable 
phases of my subject that might be discussed 
with profit to my auditors. Only two funda- 
mental reasons why agriculture should be uni- 
versally taught in the public schools of our 
land, and why earnest teachers should be in- 
tensely interested in the subject will be devel- 
oped briefly at this time. These two reasons 
are: (1) The Problem of an Intensive Agri- 
culture; and (2) The Problem of a Popular 
Scientific Agriculture. 

The Problem of an Intensive Agriculture — 
One reason why agriculture should be taught 
in the public schools is that, as a nation, we 
must begin to work out the solution of the 
problem of intensive agriculture. The rich 
virgin soil that our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers first cultivated in America is 
being rapidly impoverished. The fertility of 
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our soil is being exploited just as are our 
other resources of the forest, the mines, and 
the rivers. By wasteful and unscientific meth- 
ods of farming we are preparing to transmit 
an impoverished soil to the future inhabitants 
of the country. Even now, there are many 
abandoned tracts of land in this country— 
land that may be purchased at ridiculously 
low prices. Some of this land may be found 
in Pennsylvania. Already there are agrarian 
conditions, caused by an exhausted soil, that 
should not exist within the boundaries of this 
nation. 

In the past we have been exploiting our 
soil; from henceforth we must endeavor to 
conserve its fertility to the end that the con- 
ditions of life may be ameliorated for the 
multitudes of our race that shall inhabit this 
land after us. We, as a people, have much to 
learn from other nations in matters agricul- 
tural. The Germans, from fields that have 
been tilled for the past thousand years, are 
able to produce an average yield of twenty- 
eight bushels of wheat per acre; while we 
Americans, from a new soil that has been 
farmed only one tenth so long—about a cen- 
tury—are producing an average yield of only 
fourteen bushels of wheat per acre. The Chi- 
nese can do still better than the Germans. In 
that ancient and crowded country of China, 
the inhabitants have been driven to find a 
solution of the problem of intensive agricul- 
ture; and even here there has been no com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem, owing to a limited scientific knowledge. 
A case has recently been reported of a China- 
man, who, from two and one half acres— 
which, in China, is considered a good estate,— 
supports himself, his wife, ten children, one 
cow, and two pigs. There is not an Anglo- 
Saxon living that can accomplish such a feat! 
Consider what an American farmer might do 
with a forty-acre farm, if he understood the 
science and art of agriculture as does this 
Chinaman. He might feed, clothe, and shelter 
thirty-two adults, one hundred and sixty chil- 
dren, sixteen cows, and thirty-two pigs,—and 
then have enough left to spend on improve- 
ments and pay the necessary taxes. In this 
comparison the advantage would be on the 
side of the American, because the latter would 
have a better soil and the use of labor-saving 
machinery. 

The American people of the future must 
either learn the lesson of intensive agricul- 
ture, or starve, or fight. These three are the 
only alternatives. During the past history of 
this nation our population has, on the average, 
doubled every twenty-five years. The returns 
of the present census show a population of 
about 91,000,000, for the contiguous North 
American territory. If our people continue 
thus to increase during the next century, the 
United States will have the enormous popu- 
lation of 1,456,000,000 persons within her bor- 
ders in A. D. 2010—and all this multitude 
must be fed, clothed, and sheltered by the 
products from the same area that we now 
possess, large portions of which are of doubt- 
ful arability, and other portions depleted of 
fertility. By our present methods of agri- 
culture it will be impossible to supply the 
needed necessaries of life. The average den- 
sity of population will be 480 persons to the 
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square mile, or nearly equal to the most 
densely populated country of Europe, and 
Belgium does not raise nearly enough from 
her area to feed, clothe and shelter her people, 
but the raw materials for doing this must be 
supplied by commerce from less densely popu- 
lated countries of the world. There are no 
more new lands to be discovered and subdued 
to which our children’s children may migrate 
as did our great-grandfathers. The people 
of that future day will, therefore, be com- 
pelled to practise successfully an intensive 
agriculture, or starve, or wage a war of ex- 
termination upon other races of mankind in 
order to secure additional areas from which 
to subsist. 

It may be argued that our people will not 
increase so rapidly in the future as they have 
in the past. We have, however, no assurance 
of that fact. The increase in the population 
of the United States is due to two causes: 
the immigration of foreign peoples and the 
natural reproduction of our own native races. 
It is doubtless true that, as time advances and 
this country becomes more densely populated, 
there will constantly be an ever-increasing 
backward pressure on immigration until finally 
an equilibrium will be reached. This equi- 
librium will be reached when all portions of 
the earth, where the struggle for existence is 
equally severe, are populated with an equal 
density. But, while our area is being more 
densely populated, other countries will con- 
tinue to experience a more and more dense 
population through the medium of natural 
reproduction, and this will tend to favor im- 
migration, perhaps for several centuries, un- 
less preventive legislation shall interfere. On 
the other hand, with the promotion of peace 
among the nations of the world, there will be 
less destruction of human life from the source 
of war and the attendant diseases and calami- 
ties, while the virility of the sex instinct of 
our people gives no serious evidence of dimi- 
nution. The present indications are that, with 
respect to the increase of human beings, his- 
tory will repeat itself, and even if the tre- 
mendous population anticipated is not real- 
ized within the time above appointed, yet it 
is certain to come, if a century more of time 
is needed. 

To show that the apprehension of an over- 
population is not a mere phantom, let a mod- 
ern example be cited. Since Japan threw her 
doors open to the nations of the world, she 
has had a wonderful increase in population. 
During the past thirty-five years she has had 
a total increase in population of about sixteen 
millions. Her latest census returns (1908) 
show a population of 49,581,928, or 336 per- 
sons to the square mile. As large portions 
of the Island Empire are not arable, it has 
come to pass during recent years that the na- 
tion is unable to produce enough food for its 
own inhabitants. Most of the imports are 
foodstuffs. The tiller of the soil has been 
forced to obtain a living from the products 
of a very small area of land—the average 
holding for each family being two and one 
half acres. The system of tillage is extremely 
thorough, two and even three crops being 
raised annually on one piece of land where 
climatic conditions permit. We thus see that, 
during the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
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tury, there existed an economic necessity for 
expansion. The immediate agricultural possi- 
bilities of the nation had reached their limit. 
The acquisition of other lands was necessary, 
or starvation would be the inevitable lot of a 
large portion of the people. The solution of 
the problem was reached by the forced an- 
nexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan, 
and the emigration of large numbers of the 
Japanese to that sparsely inhabited peninsula. 

Our Anglo-Saxon civilization can not be 
supported on a hungry stomach, or an un- 
clothed body. Our people must have ample 
food, clothing and shelter, if they shall con- 
tinue the development, or only the support, 
merely, of our very complex and high state 
of civilization. Better a hundred years for 
our country to grow in than, like Rome, a 
century in which to decay. Now is the time 
to begin to learn the great and vital lesson 
that is sure to be forced upon future genera- 
tions. This is one of the many reasons why 
many states are getting ready to teach the 
subject of agriculture in all their schools. It 
is not only a means of present prosperity, but 
will, it is hoped, eventually result in the ame- 
lioration of the conditions of life for the 
thousands who are to come after us. Sooner 
than any other class of citizens, the American 
school teachers should awaken to their respon- 
sibility in this matter of popular agricultural 
education and rise to make an opportunity for 
its introduction into the programme of studies 
of our public schools. 

The Problem of a Popular Scientific Agri- 
culture —There can be no intensive agriculture 
without a scientific agriculture. The conser- 
vation of the fertility of the soil implies the 
application of scientific methods to the art of 
plant and animal production. These two con- 
ditions are inseparable; for the first result 
may be obtained only through the second 
means. Before the state can realize the bene- 
fits of an intensive agriculture, it must first 
produce a generation of farmers who shall be 
educated in the scientific principles of the sci- 
ence and art of agriculture. 

Unscientific agriculture is wasteful. Just as 
an automobile may be wrecked by being oper- 
ated by one who does not understand the prin- 
ciples of its operation and has not acquired 
the necessary practise in such operation, so 
the soil may be depleted of its fertility by 
being farmed by one who does not understand 
the underlying principles of soil fertility and 
the proper method of soil management. Like- 
wise, improper methods of feeding and caring 
for livestock, and the disposal of animal prod- 
ucts, will not secure the highest returns. 
Farmers must approach their life’s work with 
an understanding of its underlying principle, 
and this knowledge can be had by the vast 
majority of farmers’ sons only through the 
instruction of the local public school. 

In almost every community there are one 
or more examples of farmers who continually 
persist in “bringing up the rear.” They are 
always late in the most important and regular 
operations of the farm, such as planting and 
harvesting corn, wheat, oats, etc., making hay, 
selling hogs and crops, paying taxes and debts. 
They seem somewhere to have lost two weeks 
out of their lives and have never been enabled 
to catch up. In most cases this affliction seems 
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to have been transmitted from father to son 
for two, three, and even four generations; 
and to-day there are still a few farmers in our 
midst who are suffering the penalty of the 
“behind-time” sin that was committed by 
some ancestor during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century! The seasons, like time 
and tide, wait for no man. To-day, as in the 
past, there are too many farmers who are con- 
tent to follow in the footsteps of their fathers 
and grandfathers, no matter whether their 
practises of agriculture were good or bad. It 
is this unscientific practise of blindly follow- 
ing the habitual methods of farming, whether 
right or wrong, without knowing or consid- 
ering the reasons why, that the teaching of 
agriculture in the public rural, elementary and 
secondary schools is designed to remedy. 

Scientific agriculture, as it should be taught 
in the schools, prepares for the business of 
farming. About one third of our people are 
engaged in this business, and there will always 
be a large percentage of them engaged in the 
noble work of providing food and clothing 
for mankind. In the various professions, as 
in law, medicine, teaching and preaching, men 
have long realized the necessity for a more or 
less thorough preparation before beginning 
active work in these callings. Even in the 
trades, young men are compelled to serve a 
term of apprenticeship before they are enabled 
to perform the work of a master mechanic. 
In agriculture, however, the matter has been 
quite different. We used to say, “ Anybody 
can farm.” That was only another way of 
saying that every one knew about all there 
was known on the subject, and, as there were 
but few principles and facts to be followed, 
almost anybody could engage in this industry 
with equal success. But we no longer speak 
as we used to. During the past half-century, 
the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions of the nation have been ferreting out the 
facts of nature, and from these have been 
drawn many principles and laws applicable to 
plant and animal production. There are now 
a large body of facts, principles, and laws that 
‘are being pedagogically organized for the pur- 
pose of agricultural instruction in the rural, 
elementary and high schools. 

It takes brainsto farm. A twentieth-century 
farmer must have a more or less thorough 
knowledge of botany, zoology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, meteorology, bacteriology, geology, me- 
chanics, veterinary medicine, law, economics, 
and business,—besides a knowledge of the 
branches usually taught in the elementary 
school. Men that farm by rote never make 
good farmers. Not all the work of the farm 
can be reduced to. automatisms, because they 
are too many and too varied. Many duties of 
the farm depend upon the natural conditions 
of weather, soil, air and sunlight. Some of 
the farmwork may be done indoors, but most 
of it is done under the open sky. To per- 
fectly adapt and successfully apply the prin- 
ciples of agriculture under these various con- 
ditions, which are multitude in number, one 
must have a superior intelligence—an intelli- 
5 above that of the average man. In the 

actory, the shop, the office, and the store one 
does not meet with such an infinite variety of 
conditions. The store has its regular system 
and routine; the office its regular business 
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forms and card indexes; the shop its com- 
paratively small round of labor; and the fac- 
tory a single, simple piece of work for each 
man. Not very complex thought processes are 
involved in the work of the man who operates 
a single machine in a factory from day to day 
throughout the year; nor who plugs the air- 
holes in the tin cans in a canning factory; nor 
by the woman who sews the single seam in a 
certain garment, or who operates a typewriter 
eight or ten hours a day. Indeed, the young 
man who aspires to the high place of an agri- 
culturist needs a more thorough preparation 
than the common iaborer, the clerk, or the 
artisan. 


— 
pe 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





= second session of the Township 

School Department was called to or- 
der by President Smith at 9.30 o’clock, the 
first paper on the program being “ The More 
Efficient Higher Education for the Coun- 
try Boy and Girl,’ by Prof. M. W. Gar- 
rette, principal of the High School of 
Hazle township, Luzerne county. 


MORE EFFICIENT HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
THE COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL. 


We are living in an age of transition, a 
period of time during which traditional prac- 
tices and customs are in giave danger of un- 
dergoing momentous readjustment, an era 
characterized by an animated desire to change 
existing conditions fundamentally. This un- 
rest is felt in almost every sphere of human 
activity, and its influence is particularly vigor- 
ous and assertive in affairs of education. The 
efficiency of our educational system is not 
only questioned, but also vehemently attacked, 
and at times viciously condemned. This voice 
of discontent, though often sinister in tone, 
aims nevertheless to express a dissatisfaction 
that is supposed to be real and not merely 
apparent or imaginary. : 

In response school officials are conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to meet more effectively 
the real need of the boys and the girls along 
the lines of training suggested by the numer- 
ous criticisms. As a rule, they are honest 
men, inclined to hold the welfare of the chil- 
dren under their immediate care as a sacred 
trust. A strong public sentiment for the facil- 
ities that make greater efficiency in higher 
education possible, is therefore merely a real 
reason for school officials to perform their 
duties more promptly and at the same time in 
greater harmony with their own interpretation 
of the duties of efficient public servants. The 
public, however, is not always sincere in its 
motive, and is frequently more disposed to 
criticize than to bear the necessary additional 
expense to provide the means whereby greater 
efficiency might actually be accomplished even 
if financially able to do so. It is cheap to 
criticize while it takes money to produce effi- 
cient boys and girls. I am inclined to believe 
that, ordinarily, the educational advantages a 
community provides is just about the kind 
that community is willing to maintain. There 
are notable exceptions to be made, however, 
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as I have inferred, and to these reference will 
be made later in this paper. 

I do not want to leave the impression that 
higher efficiency is impossible under present 
conditions of school administration, but I do 
mean to say that the criticism aimed at the 
character of the work done in the public 
schools is frequently more applicable to the 
attitude of the locality than to the system of 
education, or to the officials who administer 
the system. But, when all is said, the fact 
remains that there is a public demand for some 
change in the character of our system of 
higher education, and to some extent the gram- 
mar schools also share in this demand for a 
change. It is not my intention to discuss the 
nature of the criticism of grammar school 
education, but if the course of study in the 
grammar grade is planned simply to correlate 
the courses in many modern high schools, it is 
quite evident that the system, and not the 
child, is the real factor of recognition." . 

The grammar school is the finishing school 
in our local system for a large percentage of 
our boys and girls, whether we give attention 
tothe factornot. Since this condition actually 
exists, it must be clear to every thoughtful 
school man that the grammar school has a 
function distinct from and independent of the 
mere preparation for the high school, insofar 
as this preparation does not augment the 
child’s real needs for life. The child who by 
the force of circumstances is compelled to 
leave school at the end of the grammar grade 
should have training that is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the child who enters the high 
school. The boy who leaves school at four- 
teen should have training which is more in- 
tensive and less extensive than the boy who 
leaves at eighteen. Reality is the only condi- 
tion that must largely formulate our educa- 
tional programmes and govern our selection 
of subjects for the curriculum. Our educa- 
tional system must rest upon the foundation 
of human needs, generally and specifically, in 
order to become established in the hearts of 
a universal people. 

The charge against the high school is based 
upon the assumption that many of the subjects 
in the different courses have little or no prac- 
tical value for the boys and the girls who can 
not or who do not enter college after gradua- 
tion. In other words, the efficiency of higher 
education as pursued in the high school is 
claimed to be too limited, and hence there has 
arisen a strong demand fora method of higher 
education that shall meet the real needs of 
those who do not enter college as well as for 
those who do enjoy that privilege. No one 
will deny the justice of this criticism if such 
a condition does really exist. I am inclined 
to believe that this criticism needs correction, 
in spite of the element of truth it contains. 
The extension of the advantages of higher 
education to the rural districts and the smaller 
towns has not greatly modified the nature of 
this criticism, nor has this extension move- 
ment in the interests of higher education made 
it increasingly popular. The establishment of 
the township high school has added volume to 
the tone of discontent which is raised at times 
in protest against the results of higher educa- 
tion, especially in communities dominated by 
rural thought and rural standards of efficiency. 
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When the boys and the girls in the country 
enter the high schools questions of this kind 
are often asked by our industrial population: 
“Why should our boys and girls study Latin? 
What benefit has algebra and especially geom- 
etry for a girl? Why spend so much time on 
history?” These and inquiries of a similar 
nature occupy the minds of many parents, and 
they are waiting for a definite answer. 

The rural folk are a practical people and 
are naturally prone to apply a practical test to 
any innovation that may arise to claim their 
attention and support. There is some value in 
such methods of critical examination into the 
merits of higher education, and yet it contains 
an element of serious danger that may ulti- 


.mately defeat the very object aimed at by 


means of higher education. The ethical in 
education is not a mere contingency. It must 
be made a definite aim, if social efficiency is 
not instictive as a moral security in the life of 
a community. Education must fit the boy to 
be a man socially as well as fit him to be a 
man productively. Education alone can make 
a true man. It-is imperative that, in giving 
heed to the requests of our well-meaning 
country people, we do not eliminate entirely 
the training that has culture only in view. 
The school house may contain a workshop, 
but it must never be a workshop in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the term. It may 
teach concretely the fundamental principles of 
the leading, stable industries of the locality, 
but it can never profitably be turned into a 
mill or a factory. To err on the utilitarian 
side of education will inevitably produce the 
most undesirable, subjective tendencies; while 
errors committed on the cultural side will nat- 
urally result in pernicious, objective dangers. 

Higher education to be truly efficient, there- 
fore, must confine its agencies to the produc- 
tion of individuals who are at least two-sided 
in their development—individuals who recog- 
nize the dignity of honest toil, and real value 
in the refining influences of culture. I am 
not willing to admit that higher education is 
not efficient if measured by this standard, but 
I am ready to concede that a higher degree of 
efficiency is possible in our rural districts, and 
that it must materialize if the township high 
school is to endure permanently as a factor 
in hisher secondary education. This higher 
efficiency is obtainable in many instances by 
the proper employment of the facilities at 
hand; and in every instance, in my opinion, 
without resorting to revolutionary processes. 

Lack of efficiency is frequently the result of 
a deficiency in the accoutrements of trade, and 
as a consequence a more efficient higher edu- 
cation is often made prohibitive by the very 
condition that is to produce it. I do not for 
a moment imagine that suitable apparatus will 
necessarily insure greater efficiency, but I do 
believe that without a proper equipment no 
satisfactory progress in higher efficiency 1s 
possible under any system of education. Many 
a capable and conscientious teacher has noth- 
ing but the mere skeleton of an outline of the 
course of study with which to work, to pro- 
duce individuals whose training is to function 
profitably in the community to which they are 
destined as economic units. 

Several of the physical sciences are para- 
mount in the education of the country boy, 
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especially if he is located in an agricultural 
district. In order that his elementary scien- 
tific instruction shall be productively applica- 
ble, he must have the advantages of suitable 
apparatus in addition to the text-book. In 
fact, it would be far more profitable to pro- 
vide apparatus than books if both are not to 
be procured. It is true that many scientific 
facts may be taught by excursions to the 
farm, mine, factory, etc. and, while this 
method of practical instruction must be re- 
peatedly pursued, the farm, the mine and the 
factory can not conveniently become a part of 
the school equipment, and therefore, whatever 
favorable advantages a community affords, 
apparatus is indispensable in higher education 
to obtain efficiency. It is impossible to teach 
the principles of the sciences profitably from 
text-books. It might be said that a funda- 
mental principle taught from the book only 
remains untaught still. The impression a boy 
often gets from a book is far from the real 
thing. Efficiency is not determined by what a 
boy has learned from a book, but rather by 
the application that he is able to make of what 
he knows in relation to things. Since life is 
not confined to books, education must not be 
so confined. Life is intimately associated with 
the facts of nature, not merely with her sym- 
bols. A more efficient higher education de- 
mands a more efficient instruction in specific 
things, with specific things, and for specific 
things. Higher education is frequently too 
comprehensive to become more efficient. We 
teach too much and learn too little. 

Another condition that has a tendency to 
counteract the present efficiency of higher 
education in the country and elsewhere, is the 
indecisive attitude of the students relative to 
their future vocation. The farmer’s boy fre- 
quently does not know whether he will be a 
farmer, a veterinary or a preacher. The 
farmer’s daughter isn’t quite sure whether she 
is going to marry, be a trained nurse or a 
teacher. As a result of this uncertainty to- 
ward life, they have no definiteness of pur- 
pose, and therefore lack the chief essential 
necessary to utilize their educational advan- 
tages profitably. In a word they don’t know 
what they want because they don’t know ex- 
actly what they want to do. 

But they must do something in school and, 
since they have no definite choice by virtue of 
the fact just mentioned, they generally select 
the Business Course, possibly as being the least 
laborious. They have no desire to devote their 
future to business in any distinctive manner; 
neither can they hope to secure employment 
as bookkeepers and stenographers, should they 
but consider the fact that these positions are 
comparatively limited in proportion to the 
large number of students who are pursuing 
such preparatory courses. When practically 
one half of the students in some high schools 
elect the Business Course, the time has come 
when the efficiency of these high schools in- 
heres in the exercise of a directive function 
rather than preparatory. Parents have a vital 
obligation in this respect also and, if higher 
education is ever to be more efficient, they 
must see to it that their sons and daughters 
enter the high school deeply conscious of their 
essential requirements for the preparation of 
life. Otherwise teachers will just teach and 
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pupils will just learn—nothing in particular, 
and yet everything in general. 

Another evil of the indefiniteness of pur- 
pose in our boys and girls is the constant 
change of subjects, at the least provocation, 
with the result that they acquire a mere smat- 
tering of knowledge as indefinite in function- 
ing as is their vocation in selection. It is almost 
too much to expect satisfactory results under 
such unfavorable conditions and, in my opin- 
ion, higher education must be considered effi- 


.cient if the boys and girls are led to a definite- 


ness of purpose as a result of their training, 
even if such training does not directly con- 
tribute to their ultimate needs as a result of 
the delayed decision of purpose. More efficient 
higher education is frequently dependent, 
therefore, upon conditions beyond the control 
of the school system and, unless these condi- 
tions improve, the value of higher education 
is necessarily limited to a few. 

Efficiency in the functioning of training is 
largely determined by the attitude of the stu- 
dent in preparation. The study of chemistry 
as a subject merely may have little value, but 
the study to be a chemist is invaluable. A 
more specific recognition in the course of 
study of the leading industries in the com- 
munity might tend to produce a higher degree 
of efficiency in our township high schools. 
Uniformity in higher education in the rural 
districts is not necessarily an essential require- 
ment to efficiency. Local conditions are in 
grave danger of being overlooked, and even 
sacrificed, if the course of study in our town- 
ship high schools is planned primarily to har- 
monize too closely with the uniformity of a 
school system. The local high school must 
serve the community industrially as its spe- 
cific function, and socially as its general func- 
tion. The natural demands of an agricultural 
locality are essentially different from those of 
a mining community, or of a lumbering cen- 
ter, and this fact can not be profitably ignored 
in the higher education of the boys in these 
respective communities. If their needs are 
different the logical facts follow that the 
training must be partially different also. The 
girls do not inherently share this diversified 
condition incidental to country life equally 
with the boys. This element also enters into 
the problems of higher education, and is an 
important factor in its proper solution. 

If higher education, therefore, is to give 
fitting recognition to the varied interests of 
the different communities, and also acknowl- 
edge at the same time the difference in the 
relation the two sexes sustain to the com- 
munity and to each other, it is very evident 
that the training of a boy must differ some- 
what in different localities; and that the train- 
ing of a boy must differ somewhat from the 
training of a girl. The boy on the farm needs 
training in higher education that must essen- 
tially differ from a similar training of the boy 
in a mining region. If the boy on the farm 
were to enter the school of higher education 
in the mining region and the boy from the 
mines the school of higher education in the 
farming district without necessitating a cor- 
responding degree of change in the training, 
it would be a travesty on higher education to 
say that these boys were fortunately situated. 
The training that aims to fit a boy for any 
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industry, and at the same time and in the 
same manner aims to produce an efficient 
farmer of the boy and an efficient domestic of 
the girl, is entirely too broad to be high. The 
destiny of the sexes is not identical, and every 
one recognizes the fact except in an educa- 
tional sense. It is biologically and socially un- 
scientific that they should have practically 
the same training throughout their school ca- 
reer. The domestic problems in the home are 
surely different from the agricultural prob- 
lems on the farm, and, I repeat, that the train- 
ing that is general enough in its character to 
finish the education of both, must essentially 
fail to give any great degree of specific train- 
ing to either, and can not be of a high scien- 
tific nature. When these and similar facts are 
once fully appreciated, decided changes will 
occur in the methods prominent in the school 
government of to-day. 

Let me briefly refer to one or two conspicu- 
ous evils in our system. Rigid classification 
is more venerable than valuable, and has little 
to commend its preservation, and should be 
abandoned in higher secondary education. The 
subject of highest efficiency must determine a 
boy’s classification rather than his lowest, if 
the boy is at all a factor in the process. Latin, 
for instance, should not detain a boy in the 
freshman class, if his ability in chemistry of 
the soil is of sophomore or junior rank. This 
is the only just method of classification, if the 
boy is to receive legitimate recognition as a 
mental unit instead of a physical unit. It is 
criminal to cause a boy to fail for his natural 
deficiency and not graduate him for his nat- 
ural efficiency. Rigid classification has a ten- 
dency to produce inefficiency by a failure to 
recognize the individual instead of the class. 
There is no logical reason why a boy should 
be required to spend two years on a subject 
he can master in one, and to spend one year 
on the subject he can only master in two 
years. But by our method of classification he 
must adjust his body, if not his ability, to this 
routine. Such a procedure is especially per- 
nicious in higher education and makes effi- 
ciency an object of secondary importance. 

Co-educational class work also has a nega- 
tive value in our present school economy. If 
the training of a boy must necessarily be dif- 
ferent from that of a girl, it is evident that 
joint class work must cease somewhere in the 
course of instruction. There must come a 
time when the girl will require domestic chem- 
istry and the boy chemistry of the soil, a time 
when the girl should give attention to the art 
of sewing and the boy must learn something 
about the care of cattle. 

I believe, therefore, that more efficient higher 
education is possible by the proper recogni- 
tion of this method of classification—a sepa- 
ration of the boys and the girls for specific 
training. I would in addition recommend male 
teachers for the boys and female teachers for 
the girls when they are in separate classes, but 
under no other occasion do I think it expe- 
dient or wise to pursue such a course. There 
are other conditions prevalent which are detri- 
mental in producing a greater efficiency in 
higher secondary education, but a mere refer- 
ence to some of these must suffice. 

In many school districts salaries must be 
substantially increased to secure competent 
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instructors, and in some instances this can not 
be done even by burdensome taxation. This 
fact leads me to say that, as long as the size 
of a school district must determine the size 
of the salary, more efficient higher education 
is hardly possible because of the inability of 
the district to employ efficient teachers. High 
salaries, as a rule, are associated with a high 
type of efficiency in higher education. 

There is, in my opinion, but one solution to 
this problem, if higher education is to be pro- 
mulgated effectively and successfully. It is 


‘this: The state must exercise more authority 


in higher education and assume more respon- 
sibility in maintaining a system of higher edu- 
cation. The state must join school districts, 
erect suitable buildings with proper equipment 
and pay all the salaries of all the teachers em- 
ployed in such schools—in a word, the state 
must make efficient higher education possible 
to every boy and every girl who is not other- 
wise able to obtain such instruction. This is 
not merely her political duty but her moral 
obligation as well. The state is not assuming 
her full responsibility if she entrusts the 
higher education of her boys and girls to the 
probabilities of local circumstances. There 
must be no uncertainty in the provision made 
to secure for every boy and every girl the 
advantages of higher education, his and her 
birthright. 

I need not dwell on the importance of cen- 
tralization in the rural districts for purposes 
of greater efficiency in high schools, since this 
fact is implied in what has already been said. 
Time will not permit me to prolong this paper 
and I will therefore briefly summarize the 
conditions which, in my opinion, are essential 
to the realization of a more efficient higher 
education. 

1. Proper equipment in buildings and appli- 
ances must be provided to give scientific in- 
struction effectiveness and productive value. 
Efficiency is not merely a knowledge of theo- 
ries; it is the application of theory, the utility 
of instruction in effective functioning. 

2. Greater definiteness of purpose must ex- 
ist among the boys and the girls relative to 
their vocational life, in order that effective 
training may be possible even under the most 
favorable conditions. Definiteness in life is a 
virtue, even for high school students. 

3. Specific recognition of local industries 
must not be overlooked in the aims of higher 
education; neither can the relation the sexes 
sustain to the community and in the com- 
munity be treated as identical educationally. 

4. Higher salaries are imperative in = 
instances, and provision must be made witl 
that end in view. The state has a responsi- 
bility, and should assume the payment of all 
salaries of the teachers in the high schools, 
especially in districts where higher education 
is otherwise impossible. In other words, the 
state must be as generous in maintaining as 
in directing her system of higher education. 
This is the only consistent policy to pursue. 

5. The employment of competent teachers in 
our high schools is self-evident and needs no 
comment. The same is true of the co-opera- 
tive relation that must exist between the school 
and the patron. 

In conclusion, let me say that I firmly be- 
lieve that the boys and girls in the country 
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should be taught by teachers who live in the 
country, who love the country and who are 
in. sympathy with the spirit of the country. 
It is very frequently the case that the city- 
bred teacher first instills the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction for the imagined limitations of 
country life in the hearts of the boys and the 
girls. This engenders a feeling of discontent 
which invariably affects the efficiency of the 
school in the sense that the training is essen- 
tially negative rather than positive. If educa- 
tion in the country emphasizes the opportuni- 
ties of the city it will inevitably produce a 
national calamity and a national decay. The 
boys and the girls in .the country must be 
taught in the inspiration of the country, in 
order that the opportunities which tarry there 
may be properly emphasized and indelibly im- 
pressed upon their minds; that no superficial 
evidence may prompt decision in favor of the 
city; and that our boys and girls in the coun- 
try may clearly behold the blessings of their 
goodly heritage and, as a result, determine to 
remain in the land of their fathers. 


“The Possibilities of the Township 
School” was the subject next presented in 
a paper by Prof. H. W. Firth, supervising 
principal of Derry township, Mifflin county. 


POSSIBILITIES OF TOWNSHIP SCHOOL. 


This is an age of revolution in American 
rural education. So much has been written, 
said and done during the last year or two that 
it is difficult to do more than reflect the 
thoughts and works of others. Everywhere 
is evidence that the rural school is about to put 
itself in accord with rural life; that it is about 
to adapt itself to the intellectual, vocational, 
and social needs of its particular locality; 
that the school of study is to become a school 
of work and a school of play as well. Ina 
discussion of the possibilities of the township 
school, one is given a good wide field to wan- 
der over and a boundless scope for the flight 
of the imagination. 

If we accept the views of the best writers 
and lecturers on rural education, much must 
be done to bring the present rural school up 
to the plane of the ideal township school; and 
the next few years will be filled with educa- 
tional activity in rural sections. Great care 
should be taken that all steps are rational and 
in the line of progress. 

Possibly, the state will see the necessity of 
appointing a board of educators to investigate 


the country schools of our commonwealth in 


order that it may more fully understand the 
needs of these schools. There is every reason 
to believe that upon this board will be edu- 
cators who have been in close touch with the 
rural schools for many years. It should be 
their duty to make a complete review of the 
rural sections and suggest improvements 
wherever needed. Then, districts will be re- 
adjusted; schools will be ‘consolidated; school 
houses will be relocated or remodelled; school 
grounds will be enlarged; curriculums will be 
adjusted to suit special needs; teachers will be 
trained for rural work; and the rural commu- 
nity will be shown the advantage of working 
in harmony with the school authorities for the 
betterment of the township school. 

It will be found a matter of economy, finan- 





cially, and a great benefit, educationally, to re- 
adjust many of our school districts. It is not 
necessary that the school districts coincide 
entirely with the townships and the counties, 
This step may be judged as radical or unfeas- 
ible, but I believe the state, having the required 
power, will be able to work it out. The 
densely populated sections surrounding our 
larger towns and cities might easily become 
a part of the city systems, thus affording them 
all the benefits of the city system. Two or 
more townships may be united, and small bor- 
oughs like little islands in the confines of the 
township may be taken with the township to 
form stronger districts. Where several strug- 
gling high schools are near enough to each 
other, or have easy means of transportation, 
they will be united into one good high schcol 
with a wider curriculum and more efficient 
teaching. 

Wherever the distribution of the population 
is such that it will admit the consolidation of 
the various one-room schools of the township, 
we believe that this is the best solution of the 
township school problem. The advantages and 
disadvantages of consolidation have been so 
thoroughly discussed in recent years that I 
feel that it would be useless to try to cover 
the ground in this discussion. The modern 
means of conveyance are efficient, and the ad- 
vantages afforded by consolidation are estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. With modern school 
buildings, having laboratories, work shops, 
school kitchens, school gardens, recreation 
grounds, and efficient instructors, the consoli- 
dated school will in all probability afford the 
best results. 

The new school grounds will be large—an 
an experimental farm, in charge of a practi- 
cal as well as a theoretical teacher of agricul- 
ture. In addition to the school gardens will 
be larger fields for experimentation on the cer- 
eals, orchards of various fruits adapted to the 
locality, and possibly poultry plants.. For rec- 
reation grounds we would find a grove of 
trees for picnics and other out-door summer 
meetings, a baseball diamond, and a tennis 
courts. A part of the recreation grounds would 
be equipped especially for the children. There 
would be a large assembly room in the new 
township school, where meetings of farmers’ 
clubs, lectures, moving pictures, spelling bees, 
and debating societies could be held when de- 
sired. Vacation schools and evening schools 
would be within the reach of those who were 


deprived of the regular school work. Thenew . 


township school will thus be a social center 
throughout the year. The school farm will 
be remunerative instead of expensive, and the 
community will have the benefit of its suc- 
cesses aS well as access to the advice and help 
of the trained head of the agricultural de- 
partment. 

On account of the isolation of its patronage 
from other settled sections, the one-room 
building is an absolute necessity in some parts 
of the country districts. As one travels up hill 
and down dale through the rural sections of 
our state, we find that in the location of our 
single-room buildings there is plenty of room 
for improvement. The majority of these 
buildings have been set in unseemly places. 
Sometimes they have been perched upon the 
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top of the highest hill, and, while blessed with 
pure air and beautiful scenery, are hard of 
access and subject to the cruellest of winter 
winds and blizzards. Others are placed upon 
the margin of swamps, upon projecting rocks 
on the northern side of our steepest hills and 
mountains, or upon the poorest part of some 
poor farm, and then upon scarcely enough land 
for one to breathe comfortably without tres- 
passing upon the adjoining farm. The bene- 
ficient honors of these school grounds, and 
possibly they were well abreast with their 
times, are dead in their graves these many 
years, and their successors have failed in most 
cases to make any change from these condi- 
tions. Likely, they do not believe in “ Remov- 
ing the ancient landmarks that their fore- 
fathers have set.” Yet, they have increased 
their farms both in size and productiveness, 
torn down or remodelled their barns and 
houses, installed modern heating, lighting and 
water systems, built silos and dairy plants, and 
bought and bred the finest farm animals, while 
the “ragged beggar sunning” is still “sun- 
ning” with the possible addition of modern 
desks and blackboards, and a few sundry re- 
pairs. The amount of land and location and 
building being virtually the same as in its be- 
ginning. Many of the one-room buildings 
should be relocated, and remodelled according 
to the most modern plans. The _ school 
grounds should be enlarged to not less than 
two acres affording opportunities for school 
gardens. The very best teachers, thoroughly 
trained for rural work in all its phases, should 
be placed in charge. 

The curriculum of the new township school 
will be flexible, so that it can be adapted to the 
needs of different rural communities. A care- 
ful diagnosis will be made as to the require- 
ments of different rural sections. The present 
curriculum should be changed so that it will 
afford in addition to its almost purely intel- 
lectual field of work, a rich field of manual 
work, The township school will afford the 
pupil opportunities for self-development and 
self-support. 

When one looks over the teaching force of 
the township schools, he is convinced that not- 
withstanding the fact that there are many 
teachers in these schools who are doing splen- 
did work, many teachers who have devoted 
long and useful lives in the service of the rural 
communities, yet there is, withal, an element 
of weakness in rural teaching which with 
proper measures might easily be overcome. 
The weakness in rural teaching is due perhaps 
to the continual shifting of the rural teacher, 
the lack of proper compensation, insufficient 
training, lack of interest in the work since they 
are using it only as a “stepping stone” to a 
profession more lucrative, and a crowded cur- 
riculum of studies in a one-room school of 
eight grades. 

I know of townships where the teachers are 
moved each term so that all teachers will be 
given the opportunity of teaching the “easy” 
schools or the “ difficult” schools, whichever 
way you may wish to interpret it. The loss to 
the school while the teacher and pupils are 
adapting themselves to the change is of slight 
value. If patrons, pupils, and teacher are in 
harmony andthe work is of a high standard, 
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it will be essential to retain the teacher, who, 
having a thorough knowledge of the school at 
the opening of the term, will be able to do 
effective work from the beginning. 

As an interested patron, I once urged a 
board of directors to re-elect a certain teacher 
who had given excellent service and was highly 
acceptable to all the patrons. After the elec- 
tion of teachers was held, it was found that 
an incapable teacher had been elected to the 
position—a teacher, who had already “ failed” 
in several positions. I asked one of the direc- 
tors why the change was made. He replied 
that the position of teacher should be “ passed 
around,’—that one person had no right to be 
“favored” all the time. I then asked him 
whether the school’s purpose was to benefit 
the teacher or the child. He replied that he 
had never looked at matters in that way. The 
children of that school were sacrificed for a 
full term, however, for the benefit of that 
teacher, but it set the directors to thinking, 
and, while the successful teacher was lost en- 
tirely to the district, I know from the grade of 
teachers they have since elected, that they have 
decided that they can not afford to “favor” 
incapable teachers. 

The change of teachers is due often to the 
short time many teachers engage in the work. 
Even an author of a modern text-book on 
agriculture says in the encouragement of this 
deficiency: “In many a case, the farmer’s 
daughter will find it greatly to her advantage 
to engage in this occupation (teaching) for 
one or more terms.” The author seems to 
have forgotten entirely the other party to the 
transaction—the child. In the future township 
school, the welfare of the child will be the 
supreme responsibility of teachers, parents and 
directors. There will be no catering to per- 
sonal friendships or politics. Every effort will 
be made to secure and retain the teacher who 
is able to give the best service to the school. 

The salary of the teacher in the new town- 
ship school will be increased so that the teacher 
can afford to remain in the profession. The 
term will be lengthened and teachers will be 
paid their monthly salary every month in the 
year. The teacher may be required to attend 
a training school for two months of the so- 
called vacation period, or to give intellectual, 
vocational or social service to the community. 
One month prior to the opening of the school 
will be taken for actual vacation, and their 
salary will go right on throughout the whole 
vacation period.- Teachers will no longer seek 
a summer’s employment so that they won’t 
have to make inroads upon their term’s sav- 
ings, and they will come back from their va- 
cation to their work refreshed both in body 
and in mind. The vacation period will be em- 
phasized as to its use as completely as any like 
period of work. 

The training of the teacher for rural work 
will be of the highest importance. His train- 
ing will fit him to meet the needs of the new 
rural education. Either our state normal 
schools will all be equipped with one-room 
model schools in addition to their graded 
model schools, or normal schools will be es- 
tablished with the sole purpose of training the 
rural teacher. In these schools the would-be 
teacher will be required to meet and solve 
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many of the problems of township school work. 

While these are only a few of the phases of 
the new township school, discussed briefly and 
a weak and illogical way, yet I believe that 
some of these new ideas of various educators 
are bound to come. They will be moulded and 
shaped and, finally, the buildings, the grounds, 
the curriculum and the teachers will be all and 
more to the rural community than the city 
schools are to the city’s crowded inhabitants. 

But just a word in passing concerning the 
little red school house in the hills. Some of 
our recent speakers and writers have placed 
it on the shelf, so to speak. They say the 
one-room school must go. As long as Penn- 
sylvania has her hills and mountains and val- 
leys and rivers, I believe it will stay with us. 
There are conditions to face in many sections 
that make it a necessity, and it is the duty of 
the state to nurture the children of these 
schools as carefully as any other children with- 
in her boundaries. 

Whenever I hear anyone trying to defame 
the little red school house either of the present 
or of the past, decrying its educative powers, 
making mirth of the crude dress or rude man- 
ners of the country school boy or school girl, 
ridiculing everything that pertains to country 
people or country life, a feeling of pity for a 
mortal with such ignorance strikes me to the 
core. He does not know the country. He 
does not recognize the hand that gives him 
bread and butter and meat and all the neces- 
saries of life. He has never joyously clamb- 
bered over her hundred hills, trod through 
her valleys, gathered her flowers and fruits, 
imbibed her glorious sunrises and sunsets, 
gazed on her picturesque scenery, skated on 
her rivers, lakes and ponds, coasted down her 
snow clad hills, angled in her silver streams, 
nor drunk the crystal water of her mountain 
springs. He has never attended her picnics, 
sledding parties, spelling bees, debating soci- 
eties, singing schools, Memorial Day or Fourth 
of July celebrations, or enjoyed “circus day” 
in a neighboring village. God pity him and all 
his kind. 

I have read in educational journals and have 
heard from the public platform a great deal 
of the rural uplift in the little red school dis- 
trict, as if the rural life has been down, as if 
the morals of this little rural community were 
below the standard, as if the social life were 
nothing, and as if the educational system were 
next door to that of barbarism. Do we judge 
a school by its worst pupils? Do we go into 
the slums of the city districts to measure its 
moral standards? Then why search out the 
worst to be found in our country districts to 
measure our moral, social, or educational 
standing? 

In my twenty-eight years’ service in public 
teaching, I have either taught or been in a 
position to closely observe nearly three thou- 
sand rural pupils. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, not one of them has ever gotten behind 
the prison bars. I believe all of them are mak- 
ing an honest livelihood. From one of these 
little schools, no better than the ordinary coun- 
try school, I offer the following: The school 
building was unattractive. There was no play- 
ground worth mentioning outside of the pub- 
lic road. The land surrounding the school was 
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a swamp. Forty-three pupils were enrolled— 
twenty-one girls and twenty-two boys. That 
was eighteen years ago. With the exception 
of two girls who are caring for aged parents, 
today all are married and making good homes. 
Of the boys, and I have made a careful record, 
all are succeeding well in their chosen walks 
of life. Their trend, however, has been away 
from the farm. Four of the twenty-two are 
farmers, one a stenographer, one a carpet man- 
ufacturer, one a railroad carpenter, five skilled 
steel wokers, one a miller, one a baker, two 
foundrymen, three merchants, two tele- 
graphers, and onea mail clerk. What does this 
show for the average country school? Tome 
it says that the moral, intellectual and social 
life of the country districts is not nearly as 
black as painted. 

It has been stated and I believe, with author- 
ity, that more than one-half of the successful 
business men, and men in all professions and 
occupations in the city are the product of this 
little despised country school. I believe this 
will continue to betrue. But our hope is that we 
can make country life so interesting that it will 
call the boy back to the farm, and that the 
urban population will flow towards the coun- 
try in such streams that the city fathers will 
have to puzzle their brains as to how they 
will make their city interesting enough to pre- 
vent it. 

The last paper was by Mr. J. R. Silvis, 
of Greensburg, a member of the Hempfield 
Township School Board, Westmoreland 
county. Mr. Silvis read as follows: 


TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS FROM THE DIRECTOR'S 
STANDPOINT. 


From the earliest history of the State of 
Pennsylvania, education was one of the prime 
factors considered by the settlers, and schools 
were established in the various settlements to 
provide for the instruction of their children. 
These schools were mostly provided for by 
the different religious sects that formed the 
settlements and were supported by the parents 
of the children who attended the schools. 
Thus it was that the schools were only pro- 
viding instruction for the rich—and the poor 
or those whose parents were unable to pay 
for their schooling were allowed to grow up 
in ignorance. This condition of affairs contin- 
ued for many years. The colonists discovered 
that something must be done to provide schools 
for all of the children, both rich and poor. As 
early as 16098, the Quakers opened a_ public 
school in Philadelphia which all the children 
and servants, male and female, could attend. 
William Penn selected the motto for this 
school, which was “ Good instruction is better 
than riches.” Thus you will observe that from 
the very earliest history of the settlement of 
the State, education was considered of prime 
importance and the constitution of 1776 pro- 
vided that “A school or schools shall be estab- 
lished in every county.” The constitution of 
1790 declared that the legislature “shall pro- 
vide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State in such manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis.” 

Not, however, until the Act of 1834 was the 
foundation of the system of common schools 
now in use laid. It provided for the levy of 
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a tax on all taxable property and inhabitants; 
divided the State into school districts and di- 
rected that the schools should be maintained 
at public expense. The establishment and su- 
pervision of schools in each district were in- 
trusted to a board of six directors to be chosen 
by the legal voters. This act inaugurated a 
new era in education in this State. From that 
time forward steady progress has been made. 

The school system was, however, not suc- 
cessfully administered until after the passage 
of the Act of 1854, when for the first time its 
officers were clothed with adequate power to 
enforce the law. Ample power was given 
school directors to enforce the collection of 
school tax, they were authorized to levy a 
building tax and to locate school houses, they 
were also empowered to establish graded 
schools and to assign pupils to the proper 
grades. With the extensive power thus given 
to school directors they were enabled to carry 
out much-needed reforms which they did with 
considerable zeal. It was discovered that to 
establish a public school system, one that 
would provide for the instruction of all the 
children of the Commonwealth, it was neces- 
sary to clothe those whose duty it was to 
establish and maintain schools with authority 
to enforce the law, provide proper and ade- 
quate buildings, and secure competent teach- 
ers—and that this was the only way. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many of the leading 
citizens of the State favored such a system, 
there was strong opposition to it. This had 
to be met by the directors in the performance 
of their duties. They willingly assumed the 
responsibilities of the office, entered upon the 
discharge of their respective duties and laid 
the foundation for the system of public schools 
that we now have, and of which we are justly 
proud. This was not accomplished, however, 
without great sacrifice. The directors met 
with opposition in their districts to the estab- 
lishment of schools. They had difficulty in 
securing competent teachers, and met with 
many discouragements on every hand. It re- 
quired the service of men with decision of 
character, men who were willing to do their 
duty, their whole duty regardless of any and 
all opposition, looking only to the establish- 
ment of schools to provide for the instruction 
and education of all the children in their re- 
spective districts. 

Under the Act of 1854 the School Depart- 
ment was directed to publish a manual of 
school architecture. A manual was prepared 
by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes and published 
which contained numerous cuts and illustra- 
tions giving plans, accompanied by explana- 
tions, for the erection of school houses suit- 
able for every grade. This proved to be of 
great value to the directors whose duty it was 
to establish schools and build school houses. 
But it remained in the hands of the directors 
to use their own judgment in the building of 
school houses. As a rule, these houses were 
poorly lighted and ventilated, unsanitary and 
not well suited for school purposes. The 
School Code, however, has provided the kind 
of school houses directors must build in order 
to provide the proper amount of light, good 
ventilation, etc. This is a wise provision of 
the law and should be carefully observed by 
the directors in every district. 
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Another important matter in the building of 
school houses is the providing of a sufficient 
amount of ground and a healthful location. 
There should be a good-sized plot of ground 
so as to provide suitable playgrounds for the 
children, where they can be perfectly free and 
enjoy games and sports and fill their lungs 
with pure air. It will make them better stu- 
dents. They will do more work, and will be 
greatly benefited in health as well. 

In the employment of teachers the directors 
have a very important duty to perform, and 
one that requires the exercise of the greatest 
care and good judgment. As directors, we 
owe to the citizens of our districts—and it is 
our duty to secure for them—the best teach- 
ers that it is possible to secure. This duty is 
a difficult one, and directors are frequently 
confronted with influences calculated to mis- 
lead their better judgment in selecting teach- 
ers. Applicants frequently come with most 
excellent written recommendations from per- 
sons who should know the fitness of the ap- 
plicant to teach but do not, and, simply be- 
cause they know the family, are willing to 
write the recommendation, although the appli- 
cant can not teach, will never make a teacher, 
and is not suited for the work at all. This 
is unfair to the directors, and, if given a 
school, it is a gross injustice to the pupils in 
that school. We also find that the number 
of male teachers are few, and we are obliged 
to fill our schools with female teachers. 

Many of the applicants are young women 
who have always lived in the town or city, 
attended the graded schools and know abso- 
lutely nothing about a country school where 
all the grades are taught by the same teacher. 
If elected to one of these schools they are 
absolutely at sea as to gradation, classifica- 
tion, administration, and, worse than all of 
these, are usually not in sympathy with coun- 
try life and country people. A young person 
whose environment and training has been en- 
tirely away from the country will uninten- 
tionally try to show the country people that 
she is a little different from them, and in a very 
short time these same country people will con- 
vince her that she is different; because the 
teacher of the neighboring district having 
grown in the country, and with the country, 
and being qualified to teach school in an en- 
vironment with which she is in entire sym- 
pathy, is meeting with such success that the 
contrast makes a sufferer of the town girl and 
her school. This being true, it is readily seen 
that it would be a matter of financial as well 
as social and educational economy for any 
rural district to pay, if necessary, from the 
funds of the district sufficient money to train 
their young people in the art of school teach- 
ing. School directors are willing to pay the 
price of well-trained, earnest, efficient teach- 
ers, and, with all their willingness to do this, 
it is a hard matter to find enough teachers 
who measure up to the required standard to 
fill the schools. First-class teachers are at a 
premium, and just so soon as the teachers in- 
crease their efficiency, just so soon will the 
directors increase the teacher’s salary. With 
the director it is purely a business proposition. 
For each dollars he expends he expects 100 
cents worth of return in school work which 
will better fit the children of his district to 
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live better lives when they reach manhood and 
womanh ; 
School directors have arrived at the place 
where it is no longer possible for them to 
exercise the supervision necessary for the best 
management of their schools; and, in the most 
progressive districts, boards have taken ad- 
vantage of the laws allowing for closer and 
better supervision. While this does not bring 
any new element into the school business, it 
places the supervision in a little different rela- 
tion from what it was when this function was 
assumed by the directors. The supervising 
officer is a necessity to the proper adminis- 
tration of the school affairs of any school dis- 
trict. In some localities you will find oppo- 
sition to this plan, but, if I may be allowed, I 
would like to offer this statement: “ The only 
way you can convince some people is by prov- 
ing to them that it pays in dollars and cents.” 
upervision has provided for our rural 
schools well-defined, carefully worked out 
courses of study. Children do a specified 


amount of work each year, and begin the | 


course each succeeding year where the work 
was finished the preceding year, which is cer- 
tainly some improvement at least over the old 
plan of allowing the children to classify them- 
selves and begin at the beginning of the book, 
go as far as they can, and next year do the 
same thing and the next year repeat the 
offense, continuing this wasteful process until 
they have grown out of school or become dis- 
gusted and quit. 

School directors are always willing to do 
anything that will make better schools; but 
of course we must bear in mind that their 
actions are limited and controlled by the acts 
of assembly. Certain things they are com- 
manded to do, certain things they are com- 
manded not to do, and once in a while there 
is something that is optional. Directors must 
administer schools as the law directs. They 
must expect their teachers and others em- 
ployed by them to follow their directions. 
They must expect the teacher to put herself 
on an equal footing with the directors under 
the law. They must expect the same criticism 
of their work and their actions that the direc- 
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tor receives. Teachers should familiarize them- 
selves with all things belonging to their profes- 
sion, and particularly with the law that applies 
to them and the directors. 

A teacher has no better friend than the 
hard-headed, honest-minded school director. 
He stands between them and the many little 
troubles, and bigger ones, too, that would take 
much of the pleasure and joy of life from 
the struggling teacher if they got past the 
director. All the director asks of the teacher 
is her best efforts, her honest endeavor and a 
fair measure of success. Critics and criticism 
shall be ours so long as human nature is hu- 
man nature, and teachers and directors must 
receive this criticism and profit by it when it 
is honest and forget about it when it is un- 
called for. And in all our relations we must 
work together harmoniously and faithfully 
for the good of the children whose to-morrow 
is just behind the dawning. 


All the papers named on the program are 
here given in full. In addition to those 
announced, short addresses were made by 
Professor Lane, of Washington, D. C., and 
Professor Mains, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, along the lines of Agriculture in 
of Township Schools. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: : 


President—H. W. Firth, Yeagertown, Mif- 
flin county. 

Vice-President—J. H. Elliott, Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county. 

Secretary—Miss Ethel L. Lytle, Library, 
Allegheny county. 

Treasurer—Miss Alta Lehman, 
Cumberland county. 

Member of Executive Council—Miss Emma 
L. Mackey, Lewisville, Chester county. 

General Nominating Committee—S. C. Wal- 
lace, Westmoreland county. 

Executive Committee—The elective officers 
as above, with the retiring president, R. K. 
Smith, Dawson, Fayette county. 


Carlisle, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





HE Curfew is attracting deserved atten- 
tion in many parts of the State, as one 

of the effective moral agencies of the time. 
The evil school of the street is all the while 
training its tens of thousands; and its 
graduates in obscenity, profanity, theft, in- 
iquity of every sort, are all about us. A 
few school superintendents, school direc- 
tors, teachers, clergymen, secretaries of 
Christian Associations, and other good 
people interested in the social uplift of 
their communities, have looked into the 
Curfew as affording possible help on the 
work they are trying to do. Chester, Mc- 
Keesport, West Chester, Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, and other places are considering 





or have recently adopted a proper Curfew 
ordinance. We commend it to every town 
in the State; and if any persons wish to 
have a full account of the campaign in 
Lancaster which resulted in its adoption 
and enforcement, we shall be glad to send 
them the September number of The School 
Journal, which contains twelve or fourteen 
pages that may be of great value to them in 
securing such an ordinance. We printed a 
large edition of this issue that we might be 
able to send it where wanted, and without 
cost to any one desiring it. 


THERE are fourteen fewer medical 
schools in the United States than there 
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were a year ago; 1,200 fewer persons 
studied medicine in 1913 than in 1912; and 
there was a decrease of 500 in the number 
of medical graduates, according to figures 
compiled at the United States Bureau of 
Education. The reduction in the number 
of medical schools is part of a steady move- 
ment for improved medical education that 
has been going on for the past 8 or 9 years. 
The American Medical Association, the 
various State medical societies, and other 
agencies, have aroused public opinion to 
such an extent that 79 medical colleges have 
either merged with other institutions or 
ceased to exist, and the standard of medical 
training has been raised considerably. Of 
the 101 medical schools now listed at the 
Bureau, 53 are requiring one or more years 
of college work as a prerequisite to entering 
upon the study of medicine. State examin- 
ing boards in North Dakota, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Indiana, South Dakota, 
and Kentucky have introduced regulations, 
in most cases to be made effective within a 
year or two, providing that every applicant 
for a license to practice medicine shall 
have studied two years in college, after a 
four-years’ high school course, before even 
beginning medical training. A similar re- 
quirement covering one year of college 
work will soon be enforced by the State 
boards of Connecticut, Kansas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, and California. 


Tue Epucationat Drrectory for the 
year 1913-14, containing lists of State 
school officers, city school superintendents 
in all cities and towns in the United States 
over 4,000 population, county, township, 
and district superintendents; presidents of 
colleges and universities; principals of nor- 
mal schools; summer school directors; edu- 
cational associations, etc., has just been 
issued for free distribution by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The direc- 
tory, a book of 160 pages, contains all 
changes reported to the Bureau to Novem- 
ber 8, 1913, and represents the very latest 
available information with regard to school 
officers and school agencies. It includes 
many new features. The list of city school 
superintendents gives the name of the 
officer, his term of office, date of original 
appointment, date when his present term 
expires, and the salary he receives. In the 
case of the county, township, and district 
superintendents, only the name of the 
official and his county are given. 


The largest educational organization in 
the world is going to the Exposition at San 
Francisco to lend dignity and learning to 
the celebration of the completion of the 
Panama canal. James A. Barr, Chief of 
the Bureau of Conventions and Societies, 
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estimates that more than 40,000 teachers 
will be enrolled in the active and associate 
list of visiting members when the National 
Education Association assembles during the 
vacation month of July, 1915. In this en- 
rollment, representatives of the widest ex- 
tremes in the science of teaching will be 
found, from the Presidents of venerable 
universities to those who have charge of 
the instruction of the boys and girls every- 
where throughout the United States. At 
the last convention, which was held in Salt 
Lake last July, the vote to meet in San 
Francisco in 1915 was practically unani- 
mous. When the next assemblage of 
teachers is held in St. Paul in July, 1914, 
it is expected that this action will be ratified 
with enthusiasm. That the interest in this 
meeting of teachers is wide-spread through- 
out the United States and Canada is mani- 
fest from the great number of letters to the 
Exposition asking for information concern- 
ing costs and accommodations. 


Chief Big Top, a Blackfeet Indian from 
the Glacier National Park Reservation, 
wants “heap much civilization,” as he says. 
He is one of the most spectacular figures 
received in many years at the Carlisle In- 
dian School. When tourists began to flock 
into the Glacier National Park in response 
to the call of the wild, he began to observe 
their ways. He thought: “No more good 
time be real Indian, White man wise—me 
want be red-white man.” And so Big Top 
saved his money and struggled in response 
to the call of civilization until he had money 
enough to get to Carlisle, the government 
having refused to pay his way because he 
is much beyond the age at which students 
are usually admitted to the school. Glenn 
Warner says that Big Top, who was once a 
member of the Blackfeet Indian football 
team, has a good chance to make the Car- 
lisle team next year. 

Periodic distortions of the earth’s sur- 
face caused by the sun and moon are being 
submitted to exact measurement in experi- 
ments at the observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, under the direction of Albert A. 
Michelson, professor of the department of 
physics at the University of Chicago. His 
discoveries won him the Nobel prize in 
physics in 1907. He told recently of the 
success of the tests in a paper at the meet- 
ing of the American Physical Society. 
Physicists say that his announcement was 
the most important of the year in their 
fields. He has found that the rigidity of 
the earth is virtually that of steel, and that 
the surface of the solid earth is distorted 
by the action of the sun and moon about 
one-fourth as much as water. The chief 
apparatus for the experiments is a tube 500 
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feet long and eight inches in diameter, half 
filled with water and sunk six feet in the 
ground. As the sun and moon draw the 
water to one end of the tube or the other, 
the difference in the level is measured with 
instruments of extreme delicacy. The 
average change in level between the two 
ends had been found to be one-thousandth 
of an inch. 


= 


WEST CHESTER NORMAL SCHOOL. 








Unper the provisions of the new school 
code of Pennsylvania, the West Chester 
State Normal School was transferred to the 
State on December 30th, 1913. The State 
Board of Education has appointed a new 
and strong board of trustees of nine per- 
sons, who have unanimouslly reelected Dr. 
G. M. Philips to the Principalship. Dr. 
Philips, who had been prinicpal of the 
school since 1881, resigned on December 
gth, in order that the transfer might be 
made. The West Chester State Normal 
School is one of the largest of the eastern 
normal schools, and now has an attendance 
of over eight hundred students (800) ex- 
clusive of its model school. Under Dr. 
Philips’ management it has been extraordi- 
narily successful and prosperous. Its prop- 
erty is valued at about a million dollars, a 
large part of which has been earned by the 
school itself. Its faculty is recognized as 
one of the strongest Normal School facul- 
ties in the country. It has nearly 4,000 
graduates who are teaching in every part 
of the country. It is believed that the 
school will now be stronger and more suc- 
cessful than ever. All the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania have been organ- 
ized as private corporations, but under state 
laws, and largely aided by the State. West 
Chester is the first to come under state 
ownership and control, but it is expected 
that others will quickly follow, and that 
presently all will have done this. 

The nine trustees appointed to administer 
the affairs of this school were announced 
by the State Board of Education January 
30. They are the first board to be ap- 
pointed under the ownership of the institu- 
tion vested in the Commonwealth and are 
the following: Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, late 
State Commissioner of Forestry; Robert T. 
Cornwell, Arthur T. Park, John V. Craven, 
Samuel Marshall, all of West Chester; 
Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; Frank B. 
Wensetler, Norristown; Dr. Harry D. 
Saylor, Lansdowne; and George R. Hen- 
derson, Paoli. The State Board adopted 
resolutions commending the stockholders of 
the school for their generosity in selling 
the property valued at a million dollars to 
the State for almost a nominal considera- 
tion. 
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PRIZE WINNERS TO WASHINGTON. 





he ago weeks ago there was a very un- 

usual gathering in Washington of boys 
and girls who had won prizes in different 
states as members of their corn, potato, 
cotton, canning, gardening and poultry 
clubs. Hon. David W. Houston, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sented seventy-five diplomas to the boys 
and girls who made the best showing in 
these contests. Ohio sent 1,000 boys and 
girls on this trip to the National Capitol. 
They went home by way of Philadelphia 
where they had a banquet at the Bellevue- 
Stratford and were given the freedom of 
the town. The presentation of diplomas by 
Secretary Houston was made outdoors in 
the shadow of the Washington Monument. 
The ground slopes in a natural amphi- 
theatre and the children, with their chaper- 
ons and leaders, made a charming picture 
with the great monument as a background. 
Mr. Houston said: 

It is a genuine pleasure to meet here and 
welcome the State champions of the boys’ 
and girls’ corn, canning and other clubs of 
the nation. I am told that you represent an 
army of 200,000 young people. You are a 
new sort of champions and a new sort of 
army, and one that we are going to need 
more and more in this nation. You have 
undertaken a task, you have planned it, you 
have persisted, you have accomplished it. 

It is a real achievement to be a prize- 
winner. It evidences very high qualities— 
qualities of character, intelligence and in- 
dustry. These are the qualities which 
make the nation strong, and a nation that 
possesses citizens having these qualities may 
easily hope to keep the supremacy in the 
industry of the world. It has always 
seemed to me that in the long run perhaps 
the most permanent satisfaction in life 
comes from doing well a task which is 
well worth doing, and you young people are 
entitled to this satisfaction. There is a 
very great honor in what you have done. 
The experts, who I admit have to do more 
or less guessing, tell us that only 12 per 
cent. of the farms in this country are yield- 
ing reasonably full returns—not such re- 
turns as you have secured in your under- 
taking. Think what it would mean for this 
nation if most of the farmers, or if many 
of the farmers could secure a yield of corn 
equal to that which your champion corn 
producer has given the country, 232 bushels 
of corn, at a cost per bushel of less than 
20 cents. 

There is another significant thing to me 
about this group and this achievement. It 
has been demonstrated again that there can 
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be education outside of the school building, 
and that in many respects the best educa- 
tion comes from actual contact with the 
doing of a thing—with the thing itself; 
and it is demonstrated that this education 
can be given to young people as well as to 
adults. 

I am glad that this is a co-educational 
group. Women on the farm, if we were to 
attempt a comparison, have rather the 
harder as well as the more important task. 
They have not had the definite assistance 
perhaps that the men have had. They need 
leadership, and it is just such training as 
these girls are getting that will furnish, in 
the several communities, the leadership 
which the nation needs and the women 
deserve. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to attempt to 
settle the question as to which is better 
worth educating, the men or the women. 
They both ought to have the fullest educa- 
tion that the nation and the community can 
afford, but if I had to decide and settle 
specifically the question as to which is 
better worth educating, I think I should 
decide in favor of the women, for the 
simple reason that while many educated 
men might tolerate an uneducated woman, 
very few educated women would tolerate 
for a long time an uneducated man. There 
is not much danger of the boys being un- 
educated if the mothers are educated. 

Now you have a definite responsibility 
resting upon you. The prize-winner always 
has. You have established a standard of 
achievement that you cannot afford to fall 
below, not only in this direction but in 
every other. Your people are going to ex- 
pect you to do everything else just as well 
as you have done this thing, and you have 
given evidence of qualities that will make 
it possible. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and every agricultural institution in 
this nation is looking for men and women 
who can do things a little better than any- 

‘body else. You have shown that you can 
do things better than your fellows and 
better than your elders, and, if you will 
keep it up, this Department and the colleges 
will know where to look in the future for 
leaders. 

It has been one of my privileges for many 
years to engage in such functions as this 
and to bestow upon young people an evi- 
dence of their successful accomplishment 
of a task, and no function of the kind that 
I have engaged in gives me more pleasure 
than this. In the name of those who made 
this occasion possible, in the name of your 
leaders, and in the name of all the people 
who took pride in your accomplishment and 
who rejoice that your future is brighter 
because of the spirit you have shown, I 
confer upon you these diplomas. 
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MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


eee - following paragraphs are from the 
Educational News Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Education: 

A splendid piece of work is being done by 
Professor J. S. Grim, of the Kutztown 
State Normal School. He has conceived 
the idea of having his pupils construct 
models of rural school buildings, homes and 
community halls from small strips of white 
pine and pieces of cardboard. Especial at- 
tention is given to the heating and ventila- 
tion and to providing the proper amount of 
light area. This study of what constitutes 
a proper school building will be of inestim- 
able value-to the students who are to be- 
come the future teachers of the State. 

The members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation are greatly pleased with the success 
that has attended the establishment of the 
Educational Library. There has been a 
steady increase in the demand for books, 
particularly those dealing with special sub- 
jects such as playgrounds, school gardens, 
games for children, vocational education 
and agriculture. It is gratifying to know 
that teachers are alive to their opportuni- 
ties, and it is hoped that, as the Library 
becomes better known in educational circles, 
its usefulness will become correspondingly 
greater. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
recently issued a catalogue of educational 
publications which the Government is offer- 
ing for sale at “cost”. This catalogue “is 
intended to be suggestive of the vast stores 
of teaching material which lie embedded in 
Government documents” on the following 
subjects: Agriculture, Domestic Science, 
Economics, Geography, History, Hygiene 
and Sanitation, and Nature Study. A re- 
quest to the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will bring a copy of this 
Bulletin (No. 47) free of charge. 

The standard plans for one-, two- and 
four-room school houses furnished by the 
State Board of Education are being used 
in many sections of the Commonwealth. 
Recently the Board has received attrac- 
tive photographs of buildings erected at 
Spangler, Barr township, Cambria county; 
Catawissa, Mayberry township, Columbia 
county; and Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland 
county. These buildings conform to the 
scientific requirements for light, floor space, 
air space, heat and _ ventilation. 

Supt. Geo. W. Moore, of Chester county, 
and Chas. F. Preston, expert advisor of the 
Chester County Farm Bureau, are making 
a tour of the county and visiting the high 
schools to introduce the subject of boys’ 
corn clubs. In addition to the practical ex- 
perience the boys will receive, there will be 
a number of desirable prizes, the most im- 
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portant being-a 12-weeks’ course at Penn- / lege on “ Agriculture and the Public Schools,” 


sylvania State College. Trips to State Col- 
lege and Washington, farm implements and 
cash will also be awarded. 

As the result of a visit to Washington 
last week, the boys of the West Philadel- 
phia high school have organized a “ House 
of Representatives,” like the national body, 
under the direction of Prof. Jesse Phillips, 
teacher of civics. The plan is to make the 
students familiar with a practical working 
of legislative routine, and parliamentary 
practices will be strictly observed. 


— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG—Supt. Patton: The death of 
Rev. A. Shumaker, Secretary of the School 
Board of North Buffalo township, was a sad 
event. He was a progressive and influential 
citizen, and one who could be ill spared from 
his township and the county. The boroughs 
of Kittanning and Wickboro, by a joint vote 
ret 759 for and 90 against decided to consol- 
idate. 

BEaver—Supt. Locke: A series of local in- 
stitutes has been arranged that has reached 
every part of the county, so planned that every 
teacher was enabled to havea part in this work 
during the school year. 

BuTLER—Supt. McClurg: Thomas S. March, 
our High School Inspector, has visited all of 
the fifteen high schools of the county. I ac- 
companied him in nearly all his visits. We 
are fortunate in Butler county to have the ser- 
vices of an expert Agriculturist in the person 
of Harvey S. Adams who is a graduate of 
State College. During the past year I have 
worked with him in organizing boys’ corn- 
growing clubs. Meetings were held in the 
school houses and the teachers and pupils 
helped with the program. Much interest was 
taken in these meetings by the parents and citi- 
zens. A “corn day” was held in Butler at 
which meeting we had Prof. L. H. Dennis of 
the Department and Mr. Clinton of the Agri- 
culture Department at Washington, both of 
whom gave interesting talks on club organiza- 
tion. All the boys who belonged to the clubs 
were present and their corn was judged and 
our county prizes were awarded. This year 
we are holding meetings in the different town- 
ships for the teachers and directors. At these 
meetings we consider how best to conduct dif- 
ferent phases of the school work. We are get- 
ting good results in this way. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Many institutes 
and educational meetings have recently been 
held, all interesting and helpful. Our people 
are showing unusual interest and codperation 
in the work of the schools. 

Huntincpon—Supt. Dell: We had a success- 
ful directors’ convention recently, with 150 
directors present, all ready to participate in the 
round table sessions. Excellent addresses were 
made by Pres. Harvey Brumbaugh of Juniata 
College, Rev. C. W. Levan of Alexandria, Prof. 
J. Allen Myers of Huntingdon, C. B. Ewing of 
Mt. Union, Prof. J. H. Lykens, president of 
the Association, and others. The special lec- 
turers were Prof. W. H. Darst of State Col- 





and Prof. J. K. Stewart, of the Cumberland 
Valley Normal school, discussed “Present 
Conditions of Success.” 

MeErcEr—Supt. McConnell: In December we 
held our final round-up meeting of the boys’ 
corn clubs and girls’ bread-making clubs. The 
boys’ clubs were composed of 144 members; 
the girls’ of 114. The round-up was held at 
Mercer, over 1200 people present. A fine pro- 
gram was prepared. Among the speakers were 
L. A. Clinton, Agriculturist for the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, E. K. Hibsman, State Leader 
of Farm Demonstration Work, L. H. Dennis, 
Agriculturist of the Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Miss Ruth Stiles, Teacher of Domes- 
tic Science, New Castle schools. Mercer 
county has never had a more enthusiastic and 
helpful meeting. The first prize winners in 
the boys’ corn clubs were given a week’s trip 
to State College, the County Superintendent 
accompanying the boys. It was a very enjoy- 
able and profitable trip. : 

Mirritin—Supt. Wills: The annual meeting 
of the directors’ association has been held with 
an attendance of sixty-four out of a possible 
seventy-four—the banner attendance in the 
history of our association. Dr. George Becht 
gave us two fine addresses. The music was 
furnished by the Lewiston school pupils under 
the efficient direction of Miss Jane Cross. 

Union—Supt. Spigelmyer: We had a temp- 
erance convention in our county during the 
month at which we federated the temperance 
forces of the county, with the purpose of 
making the county “dry.” I have been active 
along this line of work, since I believe that it 
is a duty of mine not only as a citizen, but as 
an official, to clear the horizon for the boy who 
will be the future citizen. I am quite sure I 
can say this truthfully, that the teaching of 
hygiene in the public schools in our county 
has aided the temperance cause mightily. We 
are conducting a campaign of education along 
this line during this month and next, which we 
believe will help the cause materially. ' Several 
of the districts have revived the “ spelling bee” 
and I am surprised with what interest the 
patrons welcome these entertainments. We 
are very urgent that the school house be used 
more by the patrons, in helping to make it 
more of a social center for the community. The 
teachers and pupils of Lewisburg have pur- 
chased a Victrola, and have raised the money 
by a public entertainment, consisting of songs, 
marches, drills from all the schools of the 
town. They had an immense audience and 
easily raised the money. The County Direc- 
tors’ convention was held in the court house 
January 30th, and we were pleased to see all but 
thirteen of the directors present. The discus- 
sions were very good, questions were ex- 
changed, and all seemed to have been profited. 
Dr. Becht, secretary of the State Board of 
Education, gave us two helpful addresses. I 
am sure our directors have caught the vision 
of greater possibilities. 

WaAsHINGTON—Supt. Crumrine: More of the 
spirit of the true teacher is manifest in our 
school-work than ever before. Teachers’ meet- 
ings, all well attended, were held during the 
month in Nottingham, Bethel, Hickory and 
Alexander. The third meeting of Principals’ 
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Round Table for the year was held Jan. 31, 
with thirty-five members present. 

ABINGTON TowNsHIP—Supt. Ling: The 
Home and School League has presented a 
stereopticon to the Weldon school. The teach- 
ers have formed an association for the ad- 
vancement of education in the township. The 
board of education added six lots by purchase 
to the school grounds at McKinley, which 
gives an ample playground. The school board 
has authorized a school savings fund. The 
Weldon Home and School League held its an- 
nual meeting. New objects of effort are ap- 
paratus for the playground and reference 
books for the school library. 

ALtToona—Supt. Baish: The enrollment in 
the evening school has been now over five 
hundred. There are classes in English, arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, algebra, geometry, 
German, mechanical and freehand drawing, 
physics, dressmaking and millinery. Fourteen 
teachers are employed and the school is in 
session three evenings a week—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. The new six-room annex 
to the Curtin Building is now open for use. 
It is fire-proof and equipped in a first-class 
manner. A lantern and six hundred slides 
and a good stereoptic set of views was pur- 
chased for use in this building, to aid in the 
teaching of geography, history, art, nature- 
study, etc. The entire outfit cost nearly $500, 
and the results of its use will be watched with 
interest. 

BraprorD—Supt. Schermerhorn: Two pieces 
of land adjacent to the high school have been 
purchased and the board is now planning an 
addition to the present building which will be 
commenced early this spring. This will re- 
lieve the present crowded condition in the 
commercial department, provide a room for 
domestic art, secure a better located assembly 
hall and give us a gymnasium. A course of 
lectures is being conducted during the present 
year by the senior class of the high school, 
Benjamin Chapin, impersonating Lincoln, has 
already appeared, and Dr. Hugh Black is to 
follow. The cost of the course has been raised, 
and $100 profit placed in the class treasury. 
The McKean County Medical Society is con- 
ducting a series of Health Lectures in the 
High School auditorium this winter which is 
attracting a great deal of interest. No charge 
is made and everybody is invited to attend, es- 
pecially parents. Dr. Jane Baker, of West 
Chester, is the next speaker, and her topic is, 
“ Public school medical inspection and its pos- 
sibilities.” Other topics to be discussed are 
Preventable Diseases, The teeth and their care, 
Diet and Nutrition, and Psychotherapy. 

BrappocK—Supt. Steltz: We have a weekly 
school-news column in the local paper. It has 
proved popular and is eagerly looked for by 
the patrons. A site for a high school building 
has been purchased at a cost of $30,000. 

CHARLEROI—Supt. Pollock: We have just 
completed a new high school building at a 
cost of about $90,000. 

DunmorE—Supt. Hoban: The high-water 
mark in public school was reached here, when 
the high school students entered a chorus 
competition, singing the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel’s Messiah. The 326 students 
were divided into four choruses, each directed 
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Each director chose 


hy a high school student. 
his chorus and selected his pianist. Every 
student took part, and each was found to 
know the part he or she sang, the examination 
being conducted by the supervisor of music. 
The competition aroused great interest in the 
town, an overflowing house greeting the sing- 
ers. 

Hanover—Supt. Carey: Manual training 
and sewing have been introduced into the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades and the lowest class 
of the high school. The manual training is in 
charge of a special teacher, while the sewing 
is conducted by the regular teachers of the 
schools. The special school for truants, back- 
ward and indifferent pupils now includes girls 
as well as_ boys. 

McKee’s Rocxs—Supt. Johnston: A high 
school glee -club has been organized and also 
a school orchestra. Both are doing well. A 
boys’ scout organization has been formed with 
thirty-five chartered members. Spelling con- 
tests are being conducted at present, the results 
of which have been very helpful, less than two 
per cent. of 1200 children failing to pass. 
Arithmetic contests also have proved very 
helpful. 

Op ForceE—Supt. Coyne: We are preparing 
to introduce domestic work on a small scale, 
having but one certified teacher in sewing. 
Our board has ordered the purchase of a phy- 
sical and chemical laboratory. Conditions are 
more satisfactory this year than ever before. 

Pittston—Supt. McGuigan: Our high 
school with all its contents was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin. The estimated value 
of building and equipment was $80,000; this 
was offset by an insurance of $48,500. All 
teachers suffered losses of private collections 
of books and materials used in school work. 
Grades lost their class librairies, and many 
students sustained losses serious to them, such 
as musical instruments used by members of 
the high school orchestra and left in school 
for convenience in rehearsals. All private 
books, school records and files kept in the sup- 
erintendent’s office were destroyed. The build- 
ing accommodated seventeen grade-schools 
and the high school. By far the heaviest loss 
is now being suffered by our school children 
who are necessarly severely handicapped in 
their daily work by our present inadequate 
capacity. Fortunately we were able to ar- 
range temporary accommodations for all the 
school children without interruption as to 
time. 

Steetton—Supt. McGinnes: Plans have 
been adopted for an up-to-date six-room build- 
ing to accommodate the Hygienic district of 
the Fourth ward. Following up our study of 
pupils’ motives 4 year ago, we are using in our 
general teachers’ meetings this year Gilbert’s 
“What Children Study and Why.” 

TyronE—Supt. Fleck: The high school pre- 
sented, “She Stoops to Conquer ” to large 
audiences on two successive evenings. As a 
result the library fund is increased by $81. 
Dr. Wm. B. Patty lectured in the high school 


|. auditorium on radium, liquid air, and wireless 


telegraphy. 

WILKESBARRE—Supt. Coughlin: We have in- 
troduced sewing and manual training into the 
7th and 8th Grammar grades B and A. 














